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THE PATRIOT’S BEGGING-BOX. — 





66 nne—= O you commanders, 
That, like me, have no dead pays nor can cozen 
The commissary at a muster, Let we stand 
For an example to you { as you would 
Enjoy your privileges, videlicet, 
To pay your debts, and take your letchery, gratis ; 
To have your issue warm'd by others fires.” 

| MASSINGER. 


Sir, 

Tue obliquity of etymologists is astonishing ; but when 
we consider the outlandish tools with .which they ‘work, 
our surprise will perhaps be diminished at the oddity of 
their fabrications. One of the drollest. of these tools they 
call Katantaphrasin, and’ it’ certainly has manufactured 
some articles as ridiculous as any of the new fashioned 
furniture that appeared in the grotesque plate to the se- 


cond number of your work, For instance, /ucus, not w#- 
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frequently, as “ dark as pitch,”(indeed we have the venera, 
ble authority of Lilly for asserting that it is mulli penetra- 
bilis astro) is extracted by these fanciful chemists from b- 
cendo, which is “ as clear as the sun at noon-day.” Again, 
an imbecile crew were lately denominated “ all the ta- 
lents.” when it would have been as difficult to have found 
a single ‘u/ent among them all, as it would be to “ dis- 
cover what is the third part of three farthings, three half- 
pence* being the half.” They passed current, however, 
for one year, among the unwary, but the more shrewd and 
experienced soon found them to be onlyt ASSES sube- 
rati.—And still more recently, a man has been denomi- 
nated a patriot, which they always told me was derived 
(not from pater, patris; though that cannot be 
said to be an etymology mints aptus ACUTIS NARIBUS 
HORUM hominum, “ do you take, good sir?” if not, refer 
to page 522 of your fifth volume, but) from patria patria 
one’s native country ; who has done, and still continues to 
do all he can to ruin it, by exciting murmurs and dissa- 
tisfaction against every one who seems to have its inte. 
rests at heart. , 

You will perhaps fancy, Sir, that my wits cally 
goa wool-gathering, like those of the above mentioned ge- 
nuises, when I tell you that I was led into these reflec- 


® See Donna Borachia’s new system of Arithmetic ‘in Mas- 
ainger’s Very Woman. 

+ Lest any of your readers, sir, should re of igno- 
rance in Zoology, and insist that no such isto be found 
among the Mammalia of Linnaeus, I beg leaye to inform them 
that my knowledge i he ones from y much more. scientific ar- 
rangement, viz. that of Robert insworth, Lexicographer, 
wie, with the happiest descrimivation, has’ fifly chardcterized 
this variety by ribet Sex nin RnING ety See bis ae 
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tions by an application to subscribe to Colonel Wardle's 
Breainc-zox. But, if it were necessary, I could shew 
you how, “ by the. association of ideas,” as the great 
. John Locke terms it, I was very naturally led this round- 
about dance. In fact,.after having subscribed my thirteen 
pence half-penny with an earnest hope that it might 
be properly applied, I began to reflect a little, and 
think I had done a foolish thing; and to ask my- 
self what reason there was fora subscription being set on 
foot for Colonel Wardle ? and it struck me first, Sir, that 
when the gallant Colonel so patriotically instituted a late 
inquiry, he was either a man of fortune or he was not* 
If the former, I do not exactly perceive what expences 
he has been at so great that this fortune could not readily 
cover them ; even taking in the* to Mrs. Ciarke, 
the trip to the Martello towers, and the unfortunate law 
expences: the furniture, to be sure,from Mr.Wright’s may 
be considered as surcroit de malheur—And are such tri- 
fling disbursements (if indeed disbursements they have 
been) as these any thing to a patriot? Would Mr. Waith- 
man, or Alderman Good-be-here (an etymologist observed . 
to me that this name was certainly imposed in the optative 
mood) or Mr. Griffiths refuse three thousand pounds or 





* I have been compelled, Mr. Satirist, to leave herea blank 
through inability to hit upon the-proper term. By the help, 
however, of the following extract from the: Beaux Stratagem 
your readers will perhaps be empowered to supply the defect 
of my ignorance. | | 

™ Gipsey. at S ascaner th look like a bribe? 

vigard, Dat is as you shall tauk it,éf you receive 
the muney beforchand, ’twill be logicé a nine; butif you stay 
till afterwards, *twill be only a@ gratification. 

“ Gipsey. Well, doctor, I'll take it logice But what must I 
do with my conscience, sir? 

“ Koigard, L&avge DAT WID ME, joy.” 
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thereabouts, for the sake of their country? that country 
for which they profess so much regard! whose preserva- 
tion and welfare is the constant subject of their waking 
thoughts, the sole pbantasm of their nightly dreams! [ 
cannot help, Mr. Satirist, suspecting a man’s rent-roll 
who requires remuneration for so paltry a sacrifice. 

But if a man sets up-for a patriot with no fortune, then, 
to be sure, his motives ‘for inquiry into. abuses may be 
justly appreciated, and his braying for reform accounted . 
for. But an awkward question may arise, whether the 
puRITY of the one is so indisputable as to challenge a re- 
ward for the other ? This, however, isa point which [ shall 
leave to be discussed by more able casuists. 

I was struck with another circumstance’ in the ad- 
vertisement pasted over the clap-dish. I found the sub- 
scription was tu indemnify the Colonel against adl losses. 
O admirable panacea! Ye Brodums and Solomons, ye ve- 
getable balsams, and balms of Gilead,-hide your diminished 
heads! What, Sir, would Peter Finnerty, and Fool 
Hague, and Squire Cobbett, and many others’ whom I 
could name, give for an antidote against all losses! I 
have heard, that there is one thing, which when once lost 
can never be regained, trifling trinket called CHaRACTER, 
Let the sage doctors who have discovered this Paguaxov 
avaxytixev instantly publish it “ for the good of their 
country,” and I will insure them such a ready sale for 
their nostrum in the vicinity of Berkeley Square. as shall 
amply indemnify them for all their trouble. 

I must confess, Mr. Satiatsy, 1 was not a little gra- 
tified in contemplating the ilustgious names that were 
soshappy as to decorate the two columns of’ this ‘adver-— 
tisement, like the fortunate numbers in a lottery-puff. 
My ardour was increased, when I found so many patriots © 
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rushing forward in the hour of difficuliy, who, till now, 
had lain so perdu, that I had not even known they were 
in existence, saving Thomas Hovell, esquire ! of whom 
1 used to buy my dog-collars, and hunting-whips, opposite 
the gate of Trinity College, Cambridge. Even the names 
of Waithnan and Goodbehere decorated this list, though I 
never before had seen either affixed to any charitable con- 
tribution, or even to the PATRIOTIC’ FUND properly so 
called. Not that I suspect the benevolence of these 
gentlemen, but rather consider them as having forgotten 
in this solitary instance, the Christian precept of “ doing 
their alms in secret :” as in general they so strictly ad- 
here to it, that even ‘“ their left hand knoweth not what 
their right hand doeth,” and still less ‘the eye of any 
other person. But this was*so fair an opportunity of 
shewing their respect for the family, of ‘their Sovereign, 
which they take so much care to lets know, they pro- 


fess to revere, that they put a restraint upon their mo- 





desty, and did whut they never did before.’ 
I am, Mr. Sartiris r, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A Repentant SuBSCRIBER. 


James Street, Buckingham-Gate, 
Jan, 10th, 1810, 
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LOGOPHAGIA: LONDINENSIS, 


OR A PILL FOR A COMMON-COUNCIL-MAN, “ BITTER 
- TOSWALLOW, AND HARD OF DIGESTIQN.” 





“ Hadst thou, ronenr, so unartificially and odiously lidel'd 
against him as thou hast done, he would have. made thee 


Gn example of ignominy to all ages that are to come, and 
‘driven thee to “AT TRY OWN SPEECHES BUTTERED, as I 


saw him make an appariter once in a taverne eatc his cita- 
tion, waxe and all, very handomely serv'd *twixt two 
dishes.” 3 . 
Nash’s Apologize of Prznce Pennixessz, 4to. 1593. 


Axas! Mr. Sarrrist,“ how are the mighty fallen !” 
The Nick Bottom of the Common Hall, he who used to 
roar 80, as that all the jackass drivers, butchers’ boys, 
and tinkers who could get within the sound of his sweet 
voice, swore “ it did their hearts good to hear him,” and 
cried in extacy “ let him roar again, let him roar again,” 
has now been compelled ‘“ to aggravate his voice so, as 
to roar you as gently as any sucking dove; to roar you 
as ’twere any nightingale !” 

To be serious, Sir; LI rejoice that Lord Castlereagh 
condescended to notice the linen-draper’s abuse ; since 
he now stands convicted either of such a gross, delibe- 
rate, and meditated lie, as must for ever expose the 
blackness and malignity of his heart, or of adopting a 
calumny on such slender and untenable grounds, as most 
completely evince the shallowness and stupidity of his 
head. And was there .ever, Sir, so unmanly, so humi- 














liating, so self-damning a retraction? “ Hang him, 
sneaksbie!’ “ He read it inanewspaper,*” forsooth! Oh ! 
sapient Solon, there's a document! never canst thou hold 
up thy face again—-—tho’ Iwill here retract—for I am 
incapable of ascertaining the utmost extent of the tether 
of impudence. 

Here’s a fine subject for another tinade against the 
tyranny of ministers, and the insolence of placemen! To 
think that one of these should have. the audacity. to.insist 
that the infallible oracle of the city should-own that he 
had uttered a gross lie, and compel him to eat the words 
he had formerly vomited forth in one of the fits of his 
intemperance. Ob, Sir, what a disagreeable mess for 
the mavy of a demoerat; fouler draf” was never given 
to the prodigal’s swine to swill, May it. have one good 
effect, and “ turn his stomach f° 

Lam, Mr.Satirist,.. . 
Your obedient Servant, 
An old fashioned man, but a hater of 
Bop Ware. 
London. The day after the Common 
fall, January, 1810. 


OL IELETOIE DD 


THE SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 


‘Tue beneficial effects of the Drama on tlie mamers 
of society are too generally admitted to require illustra- 
tion; at least they are only denied by those; who. have 


* i, ¢, In Cobbett’s lying Register. 


| 
I. 
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nothing but fanatical prejudices to oppose to reason and 
experience, and who, in a perfect confidence of their own 
merits resolutely shut their eyes against all good to be 
derived from precept or example. But the dissent of bi- 
gotry is ever the strongest evidence of the propriety and_» 
excellence of that from which it dissents. 

To promote the interests of the stage, then, is to pro- 
mote that of the community, and those who wish well to 
the one, will be glad to see the other encouraged. It is 
with great satisfaction, therefore, that we have observed 
the progress of the plan for establishing a third theatre 
in this metropolis ; the immense enlargement of which, 
during the present reign, would alone, independent of 
other considerations, warrant such an addition tothe num- — 
ber of licensed theatres; that success should have so far 
attended such an undertaking is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider with whom it originated, and by whom 
it is supported ; of its happy accomplishment we have 
good reason to believe there is no doubt. ; 

* The fatal effects of the system which has long been pur- 
sued by those to whom the honour and the interests of the 


- British drama have beenintrusted, can only be counteract- 


ed by some measure of thissort. ‘That the stage has fora 
considerable period beewin a state of decline, no one will 
be found hardy enough to deny; and they who love sa- 
tire better than truth, and would exalt the worth of past 
times by detracting from the merit of the present, take the 
readiest mode of accounting for this decline, by attributing 
it to an absolute dearth of dramatic talent ; the cause, how- 
ever, will be found not to be, want oftalent; but want of 
cultivation and encouragement, and want of ground 
for that talent to thrive in. . Is it to-be. believed. that 
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the country which has given birth to a Shakespeare, and, 
the illustrious train of tragic and comic authors, unrivalled 
by any age ornation,a country which can still boast the, 
- living genius of a Colman, a Cumberland anda Sheridan, :s 
itto be believed that such a country can have become so de- 
generate and exhausted that it can produce only those 
composers ef dull dialogues, those solemn retailers of stale 
jokes and threadbare sentiments, who are employed to 
write forthe theatres and are thence called dramatic au- 
thors? Dramatic authors! Can it be believed that: the 
dramatic genius of Britaincan have stooped from her eagle 
flight tocrawl thus on the ground? Before it is inferred 
from the present productions of the stage that no talent for 
dramatic composition now exists, it should be ascertained. 
that no works of higher merit are offered to the managers : 
itshould be made appear that the stage is open to genius, 
that talent is invited and would be welcome there, though 
coming without introduction or recommendation. That 
this is not the case is notorious: but the spirit of true 
genius is too lofty todescend to the meanness of soliciting 
patronage, and thus thedrama is left to languish inthe 
wretched ami hopeless condition to which it has been pe- 
duced by those who have had apatent to quack it. That 
the managers are absolutely deficient in taste and 
judgment there is no necessity to presume; but they 
have no occasion for the exercise of such powers: they 
are the only persons licensed to manufacture plays, and 
employ therefore what workmen they please; of what- 
ever quality their articles may be, or however clumsy or 
ill-fashioned the workmanship, the public have no choice, 
they must take them or none. This system, however,which 
has been adopted on account of its convenience, or some of, 
those motivés which usually influence the operations of 
VOR. VWI. ra 
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trade, they could not pursue if they were not monopolists ; 
but monopoly, by destroying competition, renders all 
exertion on the part of the monopolists unnecessary. By 
‘the erection of a third theatre, then, the immediate cause 
of the decline of the drama will be removed. But when it 
is considered how much may be expected from the youth- 
ful vigour of a new establishment, formed expressly for the 
purpose of affording an open field for the cultivation and 
display of genius, and of restoring the stage to its legiti- 
mate honours by the banishment of all pantomime and 
mummery, and when it is considered how strongly this 
must operate on the old patentees as a stimulus to exertion 
and emulation, the first stone which shall-be laid of the 
new Sunscxiprion THEATRE, will be held sacred by all 
who feel an interest in the literary glory of. their country, 
as an altar on which monopoly is sacrificed to the genius 
of the British Drama. 


PEPP EL PP PL ILE 


RESPONSE OF CROP THE CONJUROR, TO THE 
QUERIES OF ASTROLOGICAL ANATOMY.* 


Verity Frienp! Though thou callest thyself no 
Consuror, yet do thy queries predicate much thy re- 
search into the occult qualities of bodies. ‘“ Experiments 
(say the professors of the modern school,) are the tests of 
truth,” surely then after thy very favourable experiment 
ending in the nativity of thy son Albumazar, thou canst 
not be at a loss te comprehend the meaning of those con- 

* Vide Sar, No. XXVIII. p. 49. | 
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junctions, expressed. in the prognostications of the all- 
foretelling Francis Moore!!! Yea, verily, I cannot indite 
his name without a note of admiration! Ae, the modern 
chief of that ancient sect of philosophers so ably defined 
by the accurateTacitus, 

“Genus hominum, potentibus infidem, sperantibus 
fallax, quod in avitate nostra, et velabitur semper et reti- 
nebitur.” Vide Tacit. Hist. lib. I. 

Often have I admired the fund of knowledge contained 
in his oracular predictions, and often have I deplored the 
short-sightedness of all the Talents, in not availing them- 
selves of that fund of wealth deducible from his writings 
When the hard hearts of the country members were séee/- 
ed against the frou tax, and when the inhospitable coun- 
try-gentlemen refused to invite an exciseman into their 
houses, how easily might the failure of these petty 
schemes have been remedied by an applicationof the 
well-known fact, “ that it was a custom once at Alexan- 
dria, for astrologers to pay a certain tax, which was call- 
ed the tribute of fools, because it was raised out of the 
gain that astrologers and fortune-tellers made out of the 
credulity of. their followers.” But some wise men tell 
me that Doctor Moore predicted the departure of the ta- 
lents from power, after their year, month, week, and 
day ; and as 1 don’t perceive that he has foretold their 

‘return to it, it is not likely that he will be added to their 
party, or that they will ever have a conjuror among them! 
But to revert to thy query; thou kfigwest, friend, 
“ magna cognoscunter e parvis,” therefore, if the moon 
in her progress through the Aouses and signs in the hea- 
vens, should have some influence on her sublunar sub- 
jects, she has her representatives and ecluciditors upon 
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earth; as it may often be observed that our chuste Dianas 
who like her wander, of a night, amongst houses with 
signs, often produce wonderful changes in man. Thou 
must know then that Mrs. Crop and I but thou 
knowest not Mrs. Cxop—verily she was born under 
the sign Virco—(quasi dicat virago)—wherefore as 
‘the divine Claudius Ptolemy saith in the second book 
of his Quadripartite, ‘“ she is moist and causeth 
thunder ; the first parts are more hot and hurtful; the 
middle parts temperate; the last parts watery;” for 
myself, the configurations of the planets at my nativity were 
in verspertine stations, which, as the same learned author 
observes, “‘ makes men ingenious, not mindful nor lovers 
of labour, searchers out of hidden things,magicians, revealers 
of mysteries, meteorologers, philosophers, augurs and inter- 
preters of dreams.” Being both thus celestially moved, 
in order that our house should always be in a favourable 
aspect, 1 found it necessary to regulate our motions in 
each revolving month by the columnar prognostications 
of the learned physician; or in other words, to elucidate 
my meaning by your own quotation, on the first of March, 
1810, I shall find it necessary to sé at home, and perhaps 
treat Mrs. Crop with turkey and Ham—on the second, 
no longer quiescent, I shall make use of my legs, &c. &c. 
&c. By a strict attention to these rules, we were in the 
early days of marriage enabled to fulfil all the predic- 
tions ; of late, however, I have observed with sorrow, 
that we have Ween obliged to defer some of them to “ the 
day after, more or fess ;” even this saivo, however, fails 
ine at times, and when I shake my head, and say that the 
doctor is in error, Mras.Cror, who, by the way, isa great 
philosopher in some things though not i a@//, and who 
in turn has been of the Megarick, Eretrick, Cyreniack, 
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Annicerian, Theodorian, Cynick, Eliack, and Dialectick 
schools—yea, verily ! when I shake my head, Mxs.Crop 
exclaims with Empericus in his treatise, Advers : Geometr. 
“Es est xincic, §F0 KevOV, QAAG MEV ESI KIMNOIG, EFIV mgas xEVON,” 

But thou seemest puzzled respecting the conjunctions, 
yea, verily, sometimes so am I—but as some conjunctions 
are used to fill up a hiatus, it is evident that these are ap- 
plied to the same purpose. Q. FE, D. 

That part of thy query respecting the 24th and 25th— 
is indeed, a matter of deeper research; 1 see thou hast 
consulted “ Tristram Shandy” upon it, as far as relates 
to the horror of Unele Toby at the curse of Ernulphus, 
but that learned author supplies you with a case more 
in point, which I shall elucidate by mine own experi- 
ence. ‘Thou recollectest Mr. Shandy weekly winding up 
the house clock !—alas ! “* Jubes renovare dolorem,” this 
infernal rise on paper, has more to do with the celestial 
motions than some folks imagine, and is become a source 
of disquiet both to authors and astrologers—Ah ! Friend, 
formerly in the happy times of broad margins and broad 
columns, that unhappy word was printed in one line, but 
as in general it will not admit of abbreviation, the learn- 
ed physician was obliged to extend its influence over two 
days in the month instead of oue. Now according to the 
old plan, our predictionsat home went on pretty smoothly. 
but as to the new one———why the truth is, Mrs, Crop 
is much more disposed to conform to the change than I 
am. Verily, Friend! thou arta bold man—wast doubt- 
“ thou fearest nota Dra- 





less born under GEMINI 
gon’s tail”—but thy star may not always be um the ascen- 
dant—Socrates himself seems to have been born under 
Aquarius, oy gome other watery sign if we are to credit the 
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anecdote of Nantippe—remember that three signs of the 
Zodiac wore horns, and that one of them had claws 
Verbum sat— 
From my Observatory, Yours, 

Jan. 19th, 1810. Crop true Consvuror. 


PPPOE OCP PREL 


COBBETT TO WARDLE., 


AN HEROIC EPISTLE. 


Warp -e for thee, for thee these lines are penn'd, 
Accept the consolations of a friend; 
Nor longer strive to prop a fallen name; 
Like me despise the empty breath of fame. 
Let silly mortals bow to V irtue’s throne, 
Infernal spirits should her reign disown ; 
Despise all honors from that poigon'd source, 
And, like thy Cobbett, bold pursue thy course, 
Nor thou, my friend, for golden boxes sigh, 
From civic honors, and such trifles fly ; 
Be no half-patriot, nor let gew-gaws stagger, 
Sigh not for baubles, whilst thou grasp’st the dagger. 


Let then, Sir Richard, of his knighthood vain, 
Hang bells, and whistle to his golden chain ; 
Pipmg and gingling, making mighty stir if 
A saucy barrister should doubt a sheriff. 


No, to such puny whipsters hid defiance, 
And Jean on infamy with firm reliance, | 
For he whose back is cicatriz’d with whipring 
Feels not the lash, nor shuders at a stripping, 
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Unblushing Cobbett laughs at castigation, 
And shameless registers his own damnation. 


With talons reeking in my country’s blood, 
I pierce the bosom that provides me food, 
While from my tongue malignant poisons shed, 
Attaint those laws that shield my guilty head ; 
Tho’ oft detected often dragg’d to day, 
Still, like the mole, I dig my dirty way. 
Evil is but a name—'tis only evil 
‘To that poor wretch who is but half a devil. 


Britannia slept while I disguésed drew near, 
And pour’d my subtle poisons in her ear: 
‘** Squat like a toad,” and anxious to deceive, 
So Satan crouch’d him at the ear of Eve. 
Her breast with fearful visions I deform, 
She dreams of black corruption and reform : 
Touch’d by Ithuriel’s spear,* compelled to rise 
In my own form to meet her loathing eyes, 
More hideous still than that which late I wore ; 
But think’st thou Cobbet can deceive no more, 
Or that abash’d his spirit feels dejection ? 
No! know that Satan-like he braves detection, 
And let him, like the fiend, distinguished be, 
If not for virtue, for atrocity. 
Nor from dear mischief will he e’er refrain, 
Nor fly this blooming ¢ Paradise again, 
Till blighted, mildewed, every flower shall die, 
And virtue o’er the wreck shall heave the sigh. 





* Vide the Elements of Réform, Captain Powell's Court- 


martial, and the Rival Impostors. 
+ hi he once did. 
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Hear what Bt says vers'd in patriot lore, 

Who in the glorious cause hath laboured more ? 
Who like him, fearless of a traitor’s fate, 

Makes desperate throws to clog the wheels of state > 
“ The Jus,” he cries, “* are bad, the Outs no better, 
*« For each alike our patriot efforts fetter: 

Fach to my hate prefers an equal claim,, 

‘* ‘Their means tho’ different, yet the end the same. 
‘** Both, both alike pursue their country’s good 

‘** And in the cause accurst would shed their blood. 


** When roared the storm and labouring to her fate 
“ Rolled guu-whale to the vessel of the state 
** Driven by the blast; the fatal rocks in view ; 
‘* Her sails all rent, and mutinous her crew; 
* We gaz'd well pleased, and hop'd immediate wreck ; 
* But Pilt the skilful pilot, kept the deck; 
* Aw’'d every heart, and firmly grasp’d the helm : 
‘* No more she labours, nor the waves o’erwhelm. 
** The gallant ship no more of winds the sport, 
“‘ Weathers the storm, and safely enters port. 
“ Tho’ skilful pilots still their aid afford, 
«* And tho’ with open force we dare not board, 
** Still, still in secret to our purpose true, 
“ Rats of the state, we gnaw her bottom through.” 


These are the doctrines of the patriot school : 
Perish the country which we cannot rule ; 
Perish her power, her commerce, and her name, 
Or if remember'd only so with shame ; 
Ten thousand thunders on her head be hurl'd, 
Desiruction’s besom sweep her from the world, 


When daring Beelzebub and rebel crew 
Before the lightnings of th’ avenger flew 
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Fierce, the unconquer’d dauntless spirits fell 





From Heaven's proud steep, and found the depths of hell. 
“« Nine times the space that measures day and night,” 


‘“‘ In dire combustion,” from the realms of light 
A dreadful ruin, fell the rebel host 

Far thro’ the reign of Chaos :—wild were tost 
Their broken spears, which now innoxious flew ; 
Pitch’d in the infernal soil to trees they grew ; 
And, wonderful to tell, they seem’d the same 
As the fair parent plant from which they came, 
Which sprang luxuriant on the plains of Heaven, 
By bounteous hand divine to angels given; 

At times on favour’d mortals too bestow’d, 

The tree of liberty, the gift of God. 

But in the infernal soil, no more the same, 

It pois’nous grew, and anarchy became : 

Dear to the fiends, to Wardle dear and me, 

We joyful hail it as a sacred tree : 

Planted in Briton’s soil, her verdure dies 

And a brown desert only meets our eyes: 

So Darwin sings, the deadly Upas stands, 
Blasting the fruits and blossoms of the lands, 
No longer now a fable ; low its head 

Malignant rears ; its pois’nous branches spread 
Magnific horror o’er a desert vast, 

And howls of demons mingle in the blast, 

Its giant arms expand ; while nature’s breath 
Tainted, extends the dreary reign of death, 

But we infernal souls, a charmed band, 

Dance round the fatal wonder hand in hand, 


VOL. Vis R 
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Joyous we see iis root by slaughter nurs'd 
And glory in the name of “the accurs'd.” 


But should this charming picture fail to cheer 
Thy patriot soul, and check the rising tear, 
Still art thou moody, view Guildhall awhile 
Let city politicians raise thy smile 
Where cobblers, tailors, shopmen, men of metal, 
Their shops and counters leave, the state to settle: 
Fish out of water, floundering on the strand 
Like stupid porpoises when thrown op land. 


Puncu of the play see foremost Waithman stands, 
In native awkwardness he paws his hands, 
Then to his eloquence he yives a loose: 
So strives to soar from Billinsgate a goose 
Thinking to reach the Thames’ translucent flood 
But flaps his heavy wings along the mud, : 


His dirt the counter-orator thus flings 
Bespattering yenerals, ministers, and kings : 
Can he tread classic ground ? O surely that he can, 
Talks how Augustus Cwsar cross’d the Vatican; 
Familiar speaks of every antient hero 
Theemperors Michael Angelo, and Nero, 
Then dashes off, and warm with civic fury 
Bellows for bill of rights and British jury ; 
Swears London's citizens take no denial, 
Prays our good king to punish without trial. . 
Shews how the battle lost might have been won 
Then snaps his shears and tells what de’d have done, 


The common council cry “ it is a pity 
That Waithman is not member for the city.” 
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Ev'n my Lord May’r, a man of much discerning, 
Says * pity thata counter hides such learning.” 


Thus while the inkle merchant measures out 
Fustian and falsehood to the rabble rout, 
I give the fool a sop of my applause, 
He spreads our poison and promotes our cause, 
$2 verjuice harsh from leaden vessel pour’d 
Turns mawkish sweet with deadly poison stor'd, 


I smile to hear the blust’ring blund’ring dolt 
Cry to the fools, “‘ here taste my attic salt,” 
Half tempted to exclaim “ the Devil burn ye, 
‘“ Thine attic salt! 'tis poisonous sad saturn.” 


Now grieve no more, my Friend, for loss of fame 
Gulp hard and swallow down thy load of shame : 
That tough the morsel is there is no question, 

But patriots have a wonderful digestion. 


Thus, if what naturalists indite be true 
A stupid Ostrich munches a horse shoe, 
He turns it round and round, and tho’ it is hard 
Fears not the iron sticking in his gizzard : 
Nor fear thou, Wardle, boldly bolt the gobbet, 
It will digest, or trust not | 





WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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NEW DIGNITIES. 


“ Semper ego AUDITOR éantum 2” 
Chaucellor of Oxford’s Speech, 


SiR, 

The information contained in the enclosed paragraph 
is pregnant with such important consequences, that [ 
have not the least doubt of your readily inserting it, and 
even giving it a distinguished place in your publication, 
and thus ¢ontributing, by means of the diffusive cir- 
culation of your work, to make it known “ qua solhubita- 
biles illustret oras.’ ts authenticity. is incontrovertible, 
Not the most wavering sceptic, not even Pyrrho, himself, 
nor Seatus Empiricus, if they were yet vacillating in“ du- 
biety” (2s the onomatopoietic author of .the. Looker-on 
terms it; and, experto crede Ronerto, “ the phrase is a 
good phrase,” save that “ it is affectatious, look you!”) 
between existence and non-existence, could hesitate for a 
moment upon it, since it proceeds from a qwel/-paid oracle 
of the party, the Britisu Press; which, throughou; 
the whole course of its dong career, has never made the 
slightest mistuke either in geography, orthography, typo- 
graphy, grammar, or criticism, nor ever departed further 

rom ¢truih than Port Baltic is from Cape Horn; and that, 
you will allow, is a venial error, In that newspaper for 
Monday, January 8th,the following portentous paragraph 
struck my astonished eyes, Je perdis la tramoniane, 
“ QObstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus 
hesit,” 

* Oxrogp University. 


* A delegacy, consisting of the following gentlemen, was 
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nominated on Friday, for the purpose of holding a convo- 
cation at Camelford Hotise, in London, on Wednesday 
next, in order to admit the RIGHT REV. Lord Gren- 
ville, the chancellor elect, to his office.” 

It is not impossible that somebody may fancy this to 
be.a mere fabrication of the fancy of the witty editor of 
the British Press, though, | must confess, it is not very 
probable that any of the readers of the Sarrnist ‘should 
be so thick-headed. 1 therefore, Sir, beg leave to assure 
you, with the same strict regard to veracity as the aforc- 
said editor has uniformly displayed; that though I had every 
reason to rely on his information, still, it appeared to me 
so important, that I could not rest till I had thoroughly 
ascertained the fact myself. I therefore. applied to my 
worthy confessor, the vicar apostolic of Hierapolis, and re- 
quested him to procure for me a list of the dignitaries of 
the Romish church. He happened to be at dinner when 
I called upon him, and as it was a_ fast day, he was morti- 
fying upon a turbot with lobster sauce and omelettes @ la 
reine, and as soon as I could persuade him to desist from 
his austerities, he furnished me with Mr. Coghlan’s list, 
and there I found, as the veritable editor had asserted, 
that a cong? d’ elire had issued from Avignon, subannu/o 
piscatoris, recommending the noble Baron to the see of 
PANTOTALANTOPOLIS, My next step was to find out 
where his see lay, and this by the help of the Rev. J, 
Goldsmith's Popular Geography, done for Sir Richard 
Phillips, Knight, &c. &c, &c. I soon discovered, It is 
situated in the land of *Monrtia, tn partibus infidelium, 

* I should be sorry, if any of your readers, who may also 
be readers of an old fashioned book, but one well worthy of 
perusal, called tux Bier, should confound this country with 


that mentioned Gen, xxii. Theetymology of the former is to 
be found in the Greck. 
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and, if its name were to be rendered into English, it 
would signify something like “ the city of Anu rue 
TALENTS.” 

In the course of. conversation I gained a good deal of 
collategal information, and found that this promotion was 
intended merely as a step to higher honours; and that as 
soon as the RIGHT REV. Chancellor was installed, his 
Holiness meant to send him the red hat and “ call him to 
a Cardinal's degree,” It was whispered to me also, that 
incase our Holy Father should find his retirement at Avig- 
non prejudicial to his health, and migrate to imbo patrum, 
(though I am uncertain whether Popes travel that road, 
or go recté ad calos) the contest for the triple crown will 
lie principally between Cardinal Fesch, and the Most 
Eminent Cardinal of Oxford; but that the friends of the 
latter entertain sanguine hopes of his success, if he does 
but use the same arts to attain the tiara, which did him 
sO much service in procuring the Chancellorship of Ox- 
ford. ? ae 

I bestowed a hearty anathema on an heretic who malig- 
nantly observed to me, that if he should be elected, one 
ceremony which has been in vogue since the days of Pope 
Joan might, to save trouble, be omitted; as he must on 
all hands be allowed to be little more than an o/d woman, 

If I should gain any further information on this subject 
you may depend on hearing again from, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Seven Dials, St. Giles’s, PAPICo La. 
January 8th, 1310. 














TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, — 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ix presuming to address you on a subject of equal im- 
portance to your individual interests and to the welfare 
of that community which places so just and honourable a 
confidence in the ‘wisdom of your collective delibera- 
tions, I flatter myself that Ihave undertaken a task of 
which the necessity will be a sufficient justification. En- 
gaged as the greater proportionof you must necessarily be 
in the exercise of anarduous and laborious profession, there 
are many abuses in the minor branches of medical prac- 
tice which neither your habits nor engagements’ afford 
you an opportunity of observing. It cannot be expected 
that a physician who has passed through the regular and 
multifarious routine of medical education should be ac- 
quainted with the sensible properties of drugs, or be so well 
versed in the practice of experimental chemistry as to be 
capable of detecting the various artifices’ of pharma- 
ceutical adulteration. It will not be improper, therefore, 
for a student who has not. yet passed the period of aca- 
demical probation, but whom accident has afforded the 
benefit of pharmaceutic experience to call your attention 
to the numerous and deplorable imposition by which your 
exertions in thecause of humanity are rendered unavailing, 
and the health of the community is endangered. . 

When [assure you that there is scarcely one chemist’s 
shop in London, in which any valuable medicine prepared 
according to the direction of the Pharmacopeia, or pre- 
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served in an unadulterated state, can be procured but at 
the personal command of a physician, I am_ asserting @ 
fact, of which the truth is as undisputableas the enormity 
is flagrant ; and when I add that the mode in which the 
directions of the Pharmacopeia are evaded, and by which 
the most important articles in the catalogue of medicine 
are alulterated, issuchasoften to render the effect of apre- 
scription diametrically opposite to that which was intend- 
ed by the physician, no arguments need be adduced to 
convince you how much your fame and fortune as indi- 
viduals is interested in the reformation of abuses so eX- 
tensive, and so infamous, 

Of many of the substitutions and adulterations I shall 
present you with the regular formula at a future oppor- 
tunity, and as they are already known to all who feel any 
pecuniary interest in such knowledge, no danger can arise 
from their more extensive publication. In the mean 
“time the following list will at once enable you to judge 
of the truth of my assertions, and assist your patients to 
determine what reliance can be placed, in the present state 
of Pharmacy, on the judgment or experience of any me- 
dical adviser. 

Baisam or Corarpa. This balsam when genuine is 
of a golden yellow colour, and of a fragrant but rather 
sickly odour, which bears not, however, the least resem- 
blance to that of turpentine or pitch.. It costs the che- 
mistsonan average of every five years about five shillings 
a pound, and they contrive to sell it at the rate of one 
shilling for an ounce: not content, however, with 
this moderate profit, they usually substitute for the 
genuine balsam a mixture of yellow resin, oil of 
turpentine, and oil of olives. Thismixture, which costs 
about eleven pence per pound, is generally of a dark 
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amber colour, its sinellislikethat ofa mixture of pitch and 
turpentine, it usually lias an empyreumiatic odour, and 
on being digested in spirits of wine becomes turbid, and 
deposits a considerable sediment, while the genuine bal- 
sam immediately forms a transparent tincture—It miy be 
easily conceived what are the effects of resiti and oil 
of turpentine as restoratives, 

The Powper or Pert ytan Barkis nothing morethan 
the triturated particles of the inert ligneous matter that 
remains after its virtues have been extracted by decoction, 
or infusion; so that the patient who fancies he is taking a 
specific for an ague, is merely oppressing his stomach by 
a load of indigestible matter. When this is not the case, 
the purchaser may at least be sure that in every ounce of 
what is called Peruvian Bark, there are three ‘drams of 
almond powder, or five of galangal, guiacum, and tur- 
meric, 

Of Rep pkeciPrTaTs, in its best state, one half is 
RED LEAD; and of the white precipitate, three fourths, or 
sometimes the whole is white lead. On the last form of 
adulteration the common’ profits of the shop are two 
thousand four hundred per cent. ! 

OIL oF AniseErDs. Very few mothers are aware that 
in every six drops that they foolishly give their children, 
fora cold, theré are more then’ four of melted wax, olive 
oil, hogs-lard and spermaceti. | 

Powper or Ruvsars. This is always mixed to the 
propoition-of about one half, with turmeric and jalap. 
The latter of these drugs is dearer than the English 
rhubarb, but its assistance enables the adulterator to mix 
a large proportion of mert substances without taking 
away the effect of the compound as a cathartic, Of the 
dangers that may arise from this substitution) the phy- 


sician alone can form a proper estimate. 
VoL. Vi. « 
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JaLap in its turn is generally compounded of what is 
called P. D. elecampane, guiacum-wood, and scam- 
mony. | | 
Columba root, and Augustina bark are very conveni- 
ently adulterated with gentian; the hydrargyrus sulphu- 
-Fatus ruber, or vermilion, when sold for medical purposes, 
13 generally mixed with red lead ; and to every, ounce of 
musk there is usually added an equal quantity of powdered 
honey. 

The red spirit of Lavender is not, as might be suppos- 
ed distilled from the herb of which it bears the name, 
but is a common tincture of pimento and red sanders, or 
coccineal in proof spirit.. ‘The Elixir of Vitriel instead 
of being a compound, an aromatic tincture, anf an acid, 
is a mere infusion of legwood chipsin diluted sulphuric 
acid; and oil of cloves, of which the efficacy depends en- 
tirely onits pungency, is commonly diluted with three 
times the quantity of olive oil, tinctured with turmeric 
or alkanet. ) 

The tinctures are almost uniformly made with proof » 
spirit, so that from those of which the efficacy depends 
on the solution of a resin, no advantage can be expected, 
especially as the most valuable ingredients are either en- 
tirely omitted, or substituted by others that possess the 
same sensible properties, but are cheaper, or more easy 
of suspension inso weak a menstruum. 

In the ointments.no regard whatever is paid to the di- 
rections of the College. Wax is only employed when it 
cannot be dispensed with, and the place of spermaceti 
is supplied, as far as propriety will admit, by suet OF 
hog’ s lard. | 

Such is a very imperfect catalogue, of the artifices by 
Which the most judicious advice is rendered ineffectual, 
and-the happiness of society is sacrificed to the. emolu- 
ment ofa few unprincipled ‘individuals! 
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You ate Well aware that it is seldom ‘in the power of a 
physician to have thé médicinés that he “prescribes pre- 
pared by his own apothecary, and even if the contrary 
were the case, the advantage would” be comparatively 
trifling. “A very small proportion of the Stock of an apo 
thecary is purchased at the company’s’ hall, and the 
greater number of those who are’ engaged in this branch 
of the profession are as liable to be deceived as the mose 
ignorant of théir customers. 'Phie mode of “adtilteration 
among the druggists is $0 uniform thatan apothecary ¢ree 
dually learns to consider the preparations of the: shop é4 
the standards by which to judge’ 6f every medical article ; 
and if he were to receive an unadulterated powder or 4 
compound that had been prepared according tothe direc- 
tions of the Pharmacopeia he would probably return it. 

If I am not very materially deceived there is a° power 
still vested in your-hands, by which the abuses that TL have 
ventured to point out may be partially restrained, if not 
entirely corrected. It is to the expediency 6f an immedi- 
ate and inflexible exercise of this power that I now beg 
leave to solicit your‘attention. The objects that inay be 
accomplished by your decided interference, are of too 
much importance to yourselves. and the community, to 
be tamely sacrificed to indolence or timidity, and if you 
delay much longer to assert your authority, the period is 
not far distant when it will no longer be admitted. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that before the expiration of 
another month you Will pay ‘an inquisitorial Visit to all 

the venders of niedicine within one mile of tHe’ ‘metropolis, 
and that you will order such simples a as ure adultergted or de- 
cayed, andsuch compounds as are not prepared according to 
your Pharmacopeia, to be burnt or destroyed, Tt i is by this 
means alone a oo. will be fn to sive © “effect” to — 
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late endeavours for the perfection and reformation of the 
present system of pharmacy ; and, whatever may be the 
result..of such a measure, you will remove the imputa- 
tion that in some degree attaches to every collegiate 
body that has existed for a longer period than.a century, 
of indifference to the welfare of the public when placed 
in. competition with their private emolument and tran- 
quillity. 

In a future letter I shall take the liberty of calling y your 
attention to abuses of a, nature still more flagrant than 
those which have formed the subject of the present ad- 
dress. In the mean time it may not be improper to sub- 
mit to you the necessity of impressing on the mind of 
every individual who may have occasion for your profes- 
sional assistance, a due conviction of the deplorable evils 
that may result from an extemporaneous purchase of any 
article of medicine at the shop of she druggist or pos 
thecary, 

I arm, Gentlemen, with respect, 
Your friend and pupil, 
Landon, Jan. 16, 1810. A Mepicau Stupent, 
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— prove it by their practice, | 
‘© No argument like matter o’ fact i is; 
‘© And we are best of all led to 


*¢ Men's principles, by what they do,” 
at Hvupipras. 


Ma, Satraist, 
I wave often wondered at the very 5 serious apprehen- 
sion, which some -persons affect to entertain, respecting 
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the disposition of the Whig party to introduce the Popish 
Religion. Whatever, reason there. mayhaye been for 
this dread, on former oceasions, I do think, that it wong be 
well discarded in the present times, , 

I. cannot but happen, that they, must dislike. the very 
name of the Cross, who have been so repeatedly ant con- 
stantly crossed in their ambitious. pursuit of places and of 
power. Besides, they have so long baw bee, like Sir sa 
bidras, for 


‘* A godly thorough reformation,” 


that it cannot be possible they should have conceived the 
design of overthrowing, or of endangering the reformed 
religion of their country, 

But it will appear most satisfactorily, from adverting 
to the particular characters-of-some very distinguished 
members of the party, that the imputation of their being 
Catholics is most unfounded. And it will be found. by. 
this enquiry, that their practice is very illustrative of 
their principles, 

That Lord Eco is a Vanist, 1. presume. no one, who 
has ever heard him speak, will venture to deny, 

Lord H—-y P—--—y is, notoriously, a. Jumper, 

Theworthy Baronet, Sir Fr-——~s, has proclaimed at all 
times, and in all places, with the most zealous anxiety, 
that he is an Independent. Indeed, this is a very nume- 
rous sect among them; for most of them, though laymen, 
urge their pretensions to be ménisters. 

Mr, W--tb-——4d, it has been repeatedly asserted by 
his friend ‘Timothy, the banker and pereen is a staunch 
Brownist, 

And I have heard, that ft B——y Sh——n has 
often declared, that he cannot but. be a friend. to the. re- 
formation, since it gave the cup te the laity, 
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I could specify many other denominations; but these 
may suffice to my present purpose. Many of these gen- 
tlerpen are universalists, and make frequent harangues on 
their favorite text—civil and religious liberty all over the 
world. And many of them, I am sorry to’ say, are most 
mcorrigible free-thinkers. 
: I remain, Mr. Satirist, 

Your obedient servant, 
London, 12th January, 1810. ANGLICANUS. 
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SIR, 


Ow a first perusal of the relies fromevinch I have made 
the inclosed extracts, I was inclined to cénsider them as 
the juvenile compositions of Dr. Johnson. - The structure 
of the sentenecs, and the modulation of the cadence, re- 
mind us in almost every paragtaph of the author of the 
Rambler; and the pedantry, tavtology,and affectation by 
which the language is deformed, might be easily for- 
given inthe first rude essays of a school-boy. On en- 
quiry, however, I found that the MSS.,at present in my 
possession, were discovered in one of the secret recesses 
of an attic story at Emanuel College, Cambridge. It may, 
perhaps, lead toa knowledge of the author of these in- 
teresting fragments to inform you, that the room tlrus 
honoured by their ‘ repositation,” is situated in the se- 
cond stair-case of Bungay, and commands a beautiful and 
extensive view.of anedjacent coal-yard,- Along withthe 
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MSs. were discovered a worsted stocking rolled up ‘in 
the form of a night-cap, haifa dozen of cobler’s © pegs, 4 
butcher’sbill for threeweeks, amounting to the enormous 
sum of three shillings and eight-pence, and several Greek 
and macaronic ‘‘ Odes to Spiders,” ‘* Meditations on 
empty Stomachs,” &c. &c. On the: panes were marked 
the initials S. P. 1778; but on enquiring of the old bed- 
maker who this S. P. might have been, she fell into hys- 
terics, and is not yet perfectly recovered. 

I have since.ascertained that the rooms alluded to are 
the identical apartments in which the celebrated Mr. 
Lemuel Gulliver first studied the elements of navigation, 
(vide Gul. Travels, chap. i. line 10.) 

The work itself is entitled “ Academic Lucubrations ; 
with a Preface by a Ph. Cant. In 12 vols. folio.” Of 
these twelve vols. in folio onlythe table ofcontents, the 7th 
chapter on the generative powers of men of letters, the 
preface, and a few unconnected notes have been preserved. 
The“ rapacity of mice” hasin many places obliterated the 
text so astopreventthe possibility ofrorrect transcription, 
and even were the MSS. complete, no extract orepitome 
of mine would enable you to form an adequate idea 
of the author’s multifariousness of learning, and inge- 
nuity of digression. It is difficult in some mstances to 
conceive by what possible association. of ideas, subjects 
so apparently unconnected as those he has brought to- 
gether could be originally allied. \'Tahiacotius reminds 
lim of the rates of porterage, and the rates of porterage 
of Sir Robert Walpole. A dissertation on the culture of 
potatoes recals to his remembrance a history of the de- 
vil, and the mention Of his tator’s wig introduces an ana- 
lysis of Cleland’s Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure. , His 
notes embrace every variety of disquisitjon,. from_an én- 
quiry into the origin of breeches to a dissertation on the 
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morality and expedience of polygamy. His allusions to 
ancient authors, and his references to their authority, are 
so numerous, that in a great proportion of the following 
extracts, | have rather chosen to exercise the memory, 
than weary the patience and fatigue the eye -of those whe 
may read them with attention. 

The subsequent quotations are selected entirely from 
the preface. After a long panegyric on Mr. Richardson, 
the master of the college, he gives us the following ele- 
gant cescription of lis wig. 

“«“* * * * * Of this celebrated ornament of the first 
scholar wham my country has produced, let me indulge 
in the remembrance.* It was at once capacious without 
tumidity, and flowing without exuberance.¢ It possessed 
the humble requisites of hebdomadal utility, and did not 
leave its possessor to desiderate the more attractive beau- 
ties of decorative elegance: it might have hidden from 
the view of vulgar observation the calvosityof Casar,} and 
added majesty and grace to the severity§ of Cato ;—what 
a great writer was not ashamed to declare of a progenitor 
inferior to himself alone in the highest attributes of intel- 
lectual elaboration, may be predicated with equal plausi- 
bility of the wig before me—it not only possessed the 
adscititious recommendations of grace and majesty itself, 
but was the cause of the “ |jsumma sive aggregatum ac- 
cidentium in agentibus, quam impatiente, ad propositum 
effectum con currentium quibus omnibus existentibus ef- 
fectu:n nun existere vel quolibet eodum uno absente exis- 


® Jobns. Vit. Poct. art. Smith. ad fin. 

+ Without o’er-flowing full, (i.e. full bottomed.) Deaham 
Cooper’s Hill. ad fin, 

+ Lucan. Pharsat. lib. 35. and 33. 

§ Lempriere, art. Cato. rot é 

j Nobdbes. Investig. lib. 2. cap. 6. 
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tere, intelligi non potest,” of grace and majesty in others. 
Of this prodigy of tonsoric labour it could not be said, as 
the Hungarian historian* exclaimed of the excrementi- 
tious supercapits of Bertholde, that they were “ Lankus 
et carroti color, et flockorum figure,” but to use the 
language of a man,t whose amplitude of thought was only 
equalled by his copiousness of expression, “lt was both a 
grace and an ornament,” an ornament of which the may 
who should attempt a description would deserve an appel- 
lation of folly which he who should read the legends of 
Montanus with complacency might otherwise have beeu 
expected to appropriate, Yet great, and striking as were 
the exterior attributes of this venerable offspring of bar- 
baric* ingenuity, still more great and still more striking 
was the albescent immacularity of its hue, which oppress- 
ed the powers of visual perception by its intensity of 
brightness, and paralyzed the intellectual machinery of 
mind by the apparent abstraction of that propensity to 
refrangible aberration by which even the most perfect 
memorials of ancient art. and modern labour have been 
deprived of their otherwise imevitable praise. Often has 
its comprehensiveness. of rotundity become the noc- 
turnal object of somnific exercitation, and its luxuriance 
of virgular conyolution exhilarated the saturnine but po- 
tatory evenings of academic sociality, It was not of that 
common order of wigs which the philosopher would have 
passed without excitement, and which, like the mental 
endowments of those whose brows it was destined to sur- 
mount, neither nature had elevated above the eternal 


* Myropue. 

+ Anon, 
_} Barbaric Bands. Henric, Erskin.incertaludibria designata. 
“* Parody on Gray’s Fatal Sisters,” and beginning “ Haste 


your powder bags prepare,” 


voL. VI. ‘ 7 
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boundary of monotonous mediocrity, nor art exalted into 
artificial intumescence. In the abstract quality of exist- 
ence alone did it approach to a resemblance of the turbu- - 
lar erections of undiscriminated comastructores. But in 
this commonality of individual essence, there is little rea- 
son for the scavengers of literature to exult. I shall not 
on this occasion appeal to the general principles of reason, 
or call up the peaceful manes of immortals to oppress 
them with confusion when the great master of metaphy- 
sical perspicacity is himself before me. * “ Proprius ac- 
tus entis est esse. Nam omne ens est, et quicquid est, 
ens est ; nactiet quicquid non est, non est ens. Intelli- 
gitur autem esse, secundo ad rectum, quod est esse sim- 
plicitur, non esse tertio adjectum, quod est xata 7: com- 
petit enim id, et non enti et va nihil,veluti cum dicitur ni- 
hil est non ens, cacitas est privatis. Communis igitur, 
entium que objectum est. communis illius conceptus est 
causa unitatis in illo conceptu, et sita est in communicati- 
one geo.” After so splendid a display ofdepth without 
obscurity, and perspicacity without castration, it might be 
superfluous to quote the authority of preceding philoso- 
phers, were not I well aware from the lessons of experi- 
ence, of the perverseness of the obstinate, and the ignorance 
of the unlearned. Corroboration, however, if corrobora- 
tion be demanded, may be discovered in the works of Co- 
lumella, &c.t Materia prima (sive, indwhitanter, qualitas 
omnibus corporibus communis) non est} corpus per formam 
corporis, neque quantum, neque quid, neque quale, neque 
aliquid, eorum quibus ens determinatur. Ifsuch were the 
opinions of the great masters of philological precision, it 
would be equally vain and impertinent in me to prove 


* Burgersdicii. Tust. Met. lib. 1. cap. 1. sec. 11. line 4. 
+ Hereboord de gustibus, cap. 2, Columell. sect. 8 and 
Blackst. Com, tom, 3, fol. 323. 
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that the wig of which I am. now speaking may possess,, 
in common with other wigs, the abstract quality of exist- 
ence, Without approaching even to an. indefinite resem- 
blauce in the conformation of its fabric, the aptitude of, 
adjustment, or the grandeur of its individual effects,” 

He then proceeds to a critical enquiry. into the origin 
and utility of wigs. In this part of the preface he is much 
more simple and unaffected than in the preceding ex- 
tract, displays such powers of expression as with modest 
industry might enable him, if he be still alive, to rival his 
great contemporary Dr. , inall the graces of rhetori- 
cal declamation. “ In this partof my preface a discus- 
sionon the history of wigs will be neither unconnected 
with my subject, nor totally unproductive of utility,or de- 
light. With the history of what all may at some period 
be condemned to wear, all should be acquainted. Neces- 
sity of anticipation is the lot of human nature. He who 
learns to be prepared for every event that the fortuitous 
concurrences of life may unexpectedly elicit, will neither 
be subdued by disappointment to despondence, nor exhi- 
larated by prosperity to. forgetfulness. The time may 
come when the most youthful of my readers may have 
reason to remember my instructions; when the hand that 
now presses the bosom of a mistress may be employed in 
the adjustment of a wig, and the heart that now beats 
with love and expectation, may pant for the arrival of a 
fashionable perruquier. To the young my precepts may 
inculcate the wisdom of preparation, and to the old my 
lucubrations may supply the materials of practical im- 
provement. What I have attempted to perform, justice 
will not permit me to doubt that I have in some degree 
effected. I have traced the history of wigs from the ear- 
liest periods of authentic history, and have ventured to 
vaticinate the probable changes to which their conforma- 
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tion will be subjected by the caprice or the refinement of 
posterity.” 

He now commences with the scriptural account of the 
creation, and endeavours to demonstrate that the wigs of 
the patriarchs were mere conical caps, formed out of the 
fleeces of sheep: an invention by which they super- 
ceded the necessity of powder and curling irons. After 
this he attempts to describe the shaving utensils of the 
Hebrews, and concludes the 4th and 5th page of his pre- 
face, by an inquiry into the author of that celebrated cou- 
plet— 

“¢ Oh Absolem, oh Absolem, oh Absolem, my son ! 

If thou hadst worn a perriwig thou hadst not been undone !': 


But as this is an inquiry into which I presume you have 
no disposition to accompany him, | shall hasten to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Your friend and admirer, 
Witrrip WixLpcoose. 

Jan, 8, 1810. nae 


PPOP PL OL PL POOP 


CONFESSIONS OF A MET HORNET. 
Part V. 


“ My treacherous memory will still refund a few more 
of the kind interferences of Divine Providence, which 
to such an one as Nabal the Carmelite would appear a 
mere tale of a tub, and serve only for ridicule, sport, and 
laughter ;"* and indeed some. of them are of strange 
sort,“ insomuch that my mouth has been often filled 
with laughter while 1 have been writing themf.” If 


* Bank of Faith, Part Il. p. 72. 
+ Ibid, p. 94, 
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have not noted the time when T first set up as a Gospel 
preacher ; but I remember it was much about the same 
period that, finding little to be got by tinkering, I 
took to cobbling old shoes. I first, however, began my 
vocation on the highway. “ I had soon preaching 
enough for a bishop, yet I had nothing coming in to 
live upon for so doing. In this dilemma, a professor 
of the gospel, who was by trade a shoemaker, asked me 
one day to come to him and learn to make children’s 
shoes, which I agreed to, and learned to make them 
in a short space of time. I had now five times a week 
to preach constantly ; on which account I was forced 
to lay the bible in a chair by me, while I was at work, 
and now and then read alittle, in order to furnish myself 
with matter for the pulpit.*” Thus it might be said that 
I worked two ways at once for the good of souls, and my 
two professions served to set off one another. As I sewed 
the vamp to the underleather, sol vamped together texts 
for the underlings of the gospel, and as I proceeded from 
the heel of my shoe, working all round by the toe back 
to the heel again, and Jeaving off just where I began, 
even so I proceeded with my discourse. Many goodly 
sayings did my carnal profession furnish me withal, 
which I did not spare to use in my discourses. Thus I 

waxed in grace as I waxed my end, and my faith was 
like unto my bristles; and never did I handle one of them 

that I thought not of the swine into which the Lord con- 
jured the devil, and how they ran into the sea and were — 
drowned. And at such times I would cry, “ it was a sad 
thing so many fine bristles should have been lost!” and 
then my dame would add ina plaintive tone, “ ay, and 80 
much fine pork too, William!” Then her mouth would 


” Baok of Faith, Part Lp. 52, 
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water, and she would ask me, if [thought the devil took 
those hogs to hell with him or what became of them; for 
that ifany were washed ashore, and were afterwards taken 
up by any body as booty, they must have made devil- 
ish queer bacon. My Mary would often put questions of 
this sort tome, which I endeavoured as wellas I could to 
expound: and indeed I pierced the souls of many a faint, 
ing and backsliding sister with love, even as I pierced with 
my awl thesolesofmy shoes, and hammered the truth 
into them like as 1 hammered pegs into the heels. At last, 
however, “‘ 1 found it impossible to preach five or six times 
a week, and carry on the business of cobbling at the same 
time, especially as it generally came in so fast at the lat- 
ter end of the week ;” the dear people wishing on the sab- 
bath to walk pleasingly in the eyes of the Lord, which they 
could not do if their shoes wanted heel-tapping: “ where- 
fore I determined tu give up this employment, and con- 
tinue in the work of God only,*” for I saw plain enough 
that this was the best trade of the two. 

“* During the space of three years I secretly Wished in 
my soul that God would favor me with a chapel of my 
own; t for thought I, ‘* who but a fool would lead his 
flock from post to pillar, on purpose to shear them, and 
give the wool to men whom [ know not whence they be? 
{ will keep my flock at home and shear them for my own 
profit; and sure none can have so much right to the wool 
as they that labour day and night to feed the sheep; and I 
have vanity enough to think that they had rather the pro- 
fits of the fleece fell to my share than to any other.” [ 
could not, however, for some time manage this business 
of the chapel: nobody was willing’ to trust me. “ At 


* Bank of Faith, Part I. p. 58. 


+ Ibid, p. 103. 
t Ibid, Part II. p. 32. 
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length God stirred up a wise man to offer to build a chapel, 
and to manage the whole work;—God drew the pattern 
on his imagination while he was hearing me preach a.ser- 
mon: I then took the ground; this person executed the 
plan; and the chapel sprung up like a mushroom.”* As 
the Lord had employed this man, I left him to seek pay- 
ment of the Lord, and never troubled myself about the 
debt. I have heard he died in prison. Happy are they 
who die in bondage for the Lord! “1 will mention a few 
free-will offerings which the people brought,” as furniture 
tor my chapel; some of which may sound strange to such 
as are not of the elect, but of which we well know the 
use, ‘ One person gave half a dozen chairs and a couch 
for the vestry; and my friend Mrs. Lyon furnished me 
with a tea-chest well stored, and a set of china; my good 
friend Mrs. Smith furnished me with a very handsome 
bed, bedstead, and all its furniture and necessaries,” 
which I have found a very convenient piece of chapel fur- 
niture. ‘ A dear daughter of mine in the faith gave me 
a looking glass for my chapel study,t” as I called my evan- 
gelical bed-room, which was convenient, when we rose in 
the morning, as well for herself or any other pious sister, 
as for me. 

“As the chapel filled, and the people approved, of 
course my pedigree, my residence, my station in the camp, 
my family and fortune, were enquired into ; and that at 4 
time when some of my creditors wanted their money: so 
that I was encompassed about with a whole crowd of cre- 
ditors: and who can expect less who make themselves 
debtors to all? A gentleman of the city, who had a little 


* Bank of Faith, Part LI. p. 103. 
+ Ibid, p. 148. 
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house at Peckham asked me to goon a week-day evening 
to preach, and to take a supper ud bed at his house, which 
§ agreed to: so I borrowed a few shillings and set off. But 
that I might give vent to my grief, and bemoan my hard 
fate in secret, I called a coach and got in, the old man and 
the devil* both following me ; 50 we went all three together, 
like the adulterous woman and her accusers; and to be 
sure I had not one sixpenny or shilling debt ia all the world 
but what the devil set before me, together with various 
prisons for poor debtors: and aggravated my misery by 
setting before me the power of God to help m@if he would, 
the wealth that he gave to many wicked persons, and his 
hard dealings with them that loved him. I listened to 
him till L was in such a frame as Elisha was, when the 
forty children followed bim, crying, ‘‘Go up thou bald 
head.” But at length, recollecting myself, 1 bantered the de- 
vil. | said, Satan, hast thou got any cash by thee? if thou 
hast bring it: I don’t care where you get it, bring it if you 
have any, I will receive it, and thank God for it; but if thou 
art as poor as myself, let my debts alone. The devil left me 
at this; 7’ and as will appear took me at my word, 
‘** When I came to the end of St. George’s Fields I got out, 
and gained sixpence by my ride, for my fare coming to 
half a crown, | bade the coachman give me sixpence and 
in return gave him three shillings, which, as it was nigh 
dusk, he did uot perceive were not what is called good, 


* We cap very readily conceive what business the devil had 
with our Methodist Con/cssionist, and think it very natural that 
they should keep company ; but we are utterly at a loss to un- 
derstand who the old man is, unless he be the bugaboo that chil- 
dren are frightened with. So mech for the wisdom of the 


 gaints! Satirist. 
+ Bauk of Faith, Part I. p. 11. 
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though they were good enough for my purpose, and | am 
sure Were good enough for him, for he was a most ungodly 
whip, crying ever and anon to his horses, ‘get along there. 
jak! jah!’ and for this. profaneness I punished him and 
served myself. ‘ I walked the rest of the way, and that 
night had a glorious time ;t” for the devil put several sin- 
gle passengers in my path, from every one of whom I got 
something, so that béfore I reached my friend’s house, J 
had collected a tolerable good booty. ‘This was, a great 
prop to my tottering faith; I found now that there was a 
way to manage the deyil; "twas only putting on a bole 
face at once, and throwing off my mock-modesty, and then 
it was, ask and have. “ I spent a comfortable evening 
with my friends, and had a most uncommon time at going 
to bed, and a most sweet frame given me when in bed; and 
in the morning J arose sweetly becalmed, In my road 
home I called upon two dear friends, and told theta that 
I should shortly have a lift-up, as I usually called it; and 
that I had got it already in faith and should sha¢tly have it 
inhand. ‘These poor souls and I moved in consort, like the 
cherubim and his wheels, for when I was down they were 
down, when I was exalted so were they?” I did not how- 
ever let them know what} had got the night before, 
but only told them that I should have it soon, and by this 
means, which upon such occasivns I always use, I was sure 
never to be a false prophet. 

My reputation among the pious sisterhood now began 
to spread, and many doors were open to me, I cannot 
now remember all who songht my assistance, but I had 
frequently more work on my hands than I could do. At 
4 time when 1 was invited down to Bristol, “ a letter 
cyme from a lady in the country with a twenty pound 
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note in it,*” and as she paid so hibérally, and beforéhand 
too, of course I gave her the preference. I do not men- 
tion her name, because her husband is still alive. ‘ Ano- 
ther lady in the country sent me in a letter a forty pound 
bank note,t” so that I rose in value all at once cent. per 
cent. and at this I stood for some time ; for “ soon after 
that a lady in the country sent me forty pounds: and a 
most faithful and affectionate friend in the city, who times 
without number has ministered to my necessities,one evens 
ing when [ had well pleased her by my service, ordered me 
to go toa cabinet maker, and bespeak a chest of drawers for 
my clothes, a writing desk, &c, and sent me home with for- 
ty guineas in my pocket.¢” Lam a wonderer unto many as 
David saith. I began now to know my value; and was sel. 
dom long at a loss fora doctress,~when I wanted to get tid 
of the gout in my pocket. “ I owed twenty pounds for 
tythes; for though I am agentlemanof the cloth myself, yet 
being nat a regular but an irregular, I am constrained to 
pay tithes, offerings, dues, and fees, though I live upon 
nothing but offerings myself; and these are neither few 
norsmall. Tiere was a gentlewoman at my house on a 
visit, and I asked her if she had got the sum of twenty 
pounds in her pocket, telling her, at the same time how 
much I wanted it. Shetold meshe hadnot; if she had, I 
should have it.§” Now knew this to be false, because I 
had taken her pockets from under her pillow, while she 
was ina heavy sleep which the spiyit had laid on her, and 
found therein two ten pound notes wrapped up in separate 
papers which were each inscribed ‘ For the doctor for a 
work of love;’ which I knew meant me: and there was be- 


* Bank of Faith, p. 14. 
+ Ibid. p. 20. 
{ Ibid. p. 25. 
§ Ibid. p. 84. 
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sides some loose cash together with a pin-cushion, a hus- 
wife, a leathern-cased bottle half full of the liquor of 
life, some letters of love from various pious brothers 
and a hymn book. I could partly guess the reason 


of her refusing it to me, but I knew a way to get it out of 


her, and I was resolved to have it. So 1 went up into what 
I called my study, which I had had fitted up im a con- 
venient manner for the purposes to which I put it. “ A 
few hours after the same woman was coming into my stu- 
dy, but she found it locked, and knocked at the door. I let 
her in, and she said, ‘ Iam sorry I disturbed you.’ I re- 
plied you do not disturb me; Ihave been begging a fa- 
vour of my gracious master, and I had just done when 
you knocked; and that favour 1 have now got in faith, 
and shall shortly have it in hand, and you will see it.”* In 
good faith now have you though? said she. “ In good 
faith,” replied L, ‘* Lhave, and thou shalt be well satisfied 
thereof.” And she was satisfied, and then making some 
womanish excuse for her former refusal, she gave me the 
money. And thus I paid the parson’s tythe. 

‘“* Tt tell out once that I was earnestly invited to go a 
journey into the north, but having the gout in my pocket, 
I was obliged to postpone it till I was loosed from this 
infirmity. Atlength the cure came, and off 1 went with 
about eleven pounds in my pocket. Having been long 
expected by some of the faithful, and they haying now 
despaired of my coming, except one or two sweet sisters, 
upon whose minds it was inpressed that I shguld come, 
just before my letter of information reached them; which 
delay sharpened their appetites. One poor soul had her work 
sweetly revived; another young woman who had been 
long m chains of barrenness, came forth to the light and 
snewed herself; and had my hand been as open as thei 
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hearts, they had sent me home with thirty:guineas im my 
pocket; but I returned some of it back again, knowing* 
that they had taken it from their husband’s stores, and 
fearing that so large asum would be missed, which might 
have got us all intoan ungodly scrape, and made usa bye- 
word to the sinful mockers. Besides ‘ the transforming 
views that I had been favoured with had opened my 
heart. Neither my heart nor my pocket are standing 
pools, but springing wells; and when my bounty goes 
into the family of the Lord I fret not; but it hurts my 
consequence to be duped, as I was in the case of Mary 
Cole, by the devil in the shape of a woman ; the devil art- 
fully instructing his fraternity to fish after the tender feel- 
ings of those whose hearts have been made soft by disci- 
pline.”’+ 

It may appear somewhat strange that I should so much 
devote: my labours to the service of woman-kind ; but to 
this I was called, and for this I was fitted. A pious hand- 
maid is as a crown of glory, and this crown I shall seek to 
deserve and wear. The wisest of men, even Solomon, had 
many wives and many concubines: I have not yet quite 
reached his number, but by the blessing of my gracious 
master, I have faith that I shall. And did not David take 
to his bosom the wife of Uriah the Hittite,- even Bath- 
sheba ? And wherefore was she called Bathsheba? That 
knot I wiil untie, in the same manner that the spirit teaches 
me to expound every other part of scripture for the good of 
the dear people. First then she was called Bath, because 
David first sew her in a bath ; to which she-bu was added 
to express at once her sex, and her damb-like and gentle 
nature; which is plain, since Nathan in his speech to 


* Bank of Faith, p, 79. 
+ Ibid. p. 80. 
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David called her a ewe-lamb, for which she-ba is a very 
good name. Now, this is so; and let your Greek or your 
Hebrew scholars talk as they will, they can’t help it. For 
shall not the spirit be believed before carnal reason ? 

“ The devil and Dr. Sack’s pride have often interfered 
with me in the writing of this narrative, wishing me. to 
conceal some part of these things, or to keep back part 
of the price of the field, that the doctor's enemies may 
not be entertained, nor his honour eclipsed ; but I am de- 
termined to go on, that the poor souls-of my enemies may 
have a morsel to feed on, and the dear people a prece- 
dent, without any regard to the suggestions of Satan, or 
to the consequence of the tinker.’* But for the present 
my pen must stop. 








PLPPOE LORE DIOP 


THE WANDERER. 
No. L 


———— 


6 Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, nutaque Lesbos ? 
Quid concinna Samos? quid Crozsi regia Sardis ? 
-_— —— majora, miaorane fama ? 
Calum, non agimum mutant, qui trans mare currunt,"’ 
Hon. Evrsst. XI. 





Lire has been compared by moralists, to a pilgrimage 
—there are some with whom it Jiterally beconiies so ;—a 
love of change—an insatiable curiosity—a desire to inves- 


* Baok of Faith. p. 83.. 
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¢igate ren and manners, and «various accidents of life, 
‘propel some characters to be doco-mative during Ahe greater 
part of their mortal existence. Of these Wanderers, some 
collect food for the‘body, others food for the mind, and, 
a8 it-may ‘rationally be expected, many of them collect 
food for—ridicule ! | 

There are more natural curiosities tobe found in va- 
tious climes than the descriptive -tourist-has on his list of 
videnda, and there are also-more artificial ones than the 
painter or sculptor ever thought of. ’Tis true, that in our 
own colonies, these curiosities .have often been imported 
from the mother country, .and.in their outline justify the 
@xiom contained in my motto ;-yet even-these-have gene- 
ric varieties worthy the investigation of the Satirist. As 
to the continental nations, and their colonial offspring, as 
well as the native inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, they have each their characteristics peculiar to 
themselves. In the several progressive stages, from 
the wild wanderer of the woods, reposing on Orellana’s 
banks, through every gradation of civilization, even 
unto the indolent sonsof Asiatic luxury.. The diver- 
sities of climate and of situation not only vary the wants, 
but even the wishes of mankind, affording to the indivi- 
dual whatever can stimulate his desires, or give nutrition 
to his foibles, each have their modifications of folly ana- 
logous to the /ongitude of their wishes, and to the /atétude 
of their means of gratification, whilst the polar-star of 
self is uniform in its influence on each hemisphere of 
passion. 

To sketch.these varieties, to delineate these nan-de- 
scripts, be then my task; let me mot, however, be sup- 
posed thus to wrrogate a task for which 1am not in some 
measure qualified. Custom, that imperious law, has de- 
cided, that each new adventurer in-the field of periodical 
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disquisition shall produce his “ why” and his “ wheres 
fore ;” that he shall tell his readers what, though not who 
he is; this law has been conformed to since the days. of 
the short-faced Spectator, and: obeyed: by alk his success- 
ors through a generation of /ong faces, longer indeed than 
their purses. It may then be supposed that the stimu- 
lants to loco-motion already mentioned have each: im their 
turn had an effect upon the Wanpersr ; that he has 
been propelled by an impelus, led on by attraction, and 
been but little subject to the vis inerti@ of gravity. 
Though not born to write epies, or to spin Out romances, 
like some modern wights, I was doubtless intended by 
nature to be the hero of both, as the.two earliest ideas [ 
can remember were those of Love and War: the one either 
generated by, or manifesting itself in, the ornament of a 
wooden sword, assumed on my first suit of full-dress; the 
other excited by an overgrown French baby, presented to 
a young sister, by an indulgent gramdame, which having 
engaged my fancy as a bedfellow, was a fruitful source of 
prognostication to some of the prattling gossips. Ideas so 
early developed, could not fail of juvenile expansion, and 
before the age of ten years, 1 was alternately the victimof 
these destructive passions; the heroic however predominat- 
ed, and in their turn the romantic exploits of Yorn Thumb 
gave way to the more magnanimous darings of Jack the 
Giant-killer, whose glory was soon eclipsed by the chival- 
rous prodigies of the seven Champions of Christendom. In 
short I rescued. virgins from green and blue dragons, de- 
fended orphans, slew Saracens, and was ¢xtremely inti- 
mate with all the great men at the court of King Pepin; 
these latter ideas have never been effaced, but they were ob- 
liged in some degree to yieldfor a time to the bullying heroes 
on thebanks of Scamander, and my wrath would doubtless 
soon have been as yiolent as that ef Achilles himself, had 
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T not fortunately, or unfortunately, for which of the two it 
was I have never yet been able exactly to ascertain——had 
I not on the perusal of Robinson Crusoe and the Bucca- 
neers of America, imbibed an idea that the most rational 
plan for my future life was to spend it in robbing 
churches, and other amusements of Blackbeard and his 
facetious companions. Impressed with this idea, 

“ Me juvat ire per altum,” | 


became my motto, and was soon the stimulant to every 
latent wish; all studies, save those of voyagers and tra- 
vels, became irksome; my mind whirled round in a cir- 
cle of pathless oceans and. undiscovered lands; of burning 
suns and shivering ice islands; of bearded Turks, and 
sinooth-faced Esquimaux; of Dutch frows with nineteen 
petticoats and of Tropical dames without any petticoats 
at all; ‘of Antres vast and desarts wild;” of animals 
aérial, terrestrial, aquatic and amphibious, elephants and 
humming-birds, seahorses and sea-mews? I sighed for 
.the delights of war, tempest, pestilence, and famine, and 
soon, from the accumulated centrifugal force,my body flew 
off in a tangent. Yet still midst all my devious ramblings 
there was one wish remained; and [still feel that 


Whether o’er Biseay’s waves I steer, 
Or onward urge my wild carcer, 

And fearless tempt an early grave, 
Borne on the rough Atlantic wave, 
Or toss’d on Afric’s distant shores, 
Where round the Cape old occan roars : 
Then ranging "long Italia's’coast, | 
Of ancient lore the pride and boast, 
Where cedars fringe the Alpine steep, 
And round the far horigon sweep— 
My course to th’ Appenine extend ; 
Where wild Soracte’s cliffs ascend— 














Gc Corso, from his lowering height, 
O’er Ocean throws the shade of night, 


Whether on sea or land I roam, 
The Wanperen’s heart still points to home! 


To that home amJI then at length returned, and shall 


think myself well repaid for all my toils, if mirth can be ~ 
excited to alaugh, or if a smile can be recalled to the 
cheek of sorrow by the bizarre and erratic adventures of 


= 


the 
WANDERER. 


No. Il. Containing divers wonderful aud true tales of acs 
‘ontshing heman animals in our next. 


Peeereetrertetre 


VALENTINES. 


A FRAGMENT. 





* * * * * We had very satisfactorily ascertained the 
origin of writing whatare called Valentines on the 14th of 
l‘ebruary ; for one or two of the party were very conver- 
sant in all learning of this kinds It was then proposed 
that we should each of us compose one for the next St. 
Valentine’s day. ‘The idea was readily adopted, and the 
Minstrex, who has a knack of pouring the unpremedita- 
ted strain, after a very short prelude on the bagpipes, 
sung the following irregularlines, accompanying his voice 
with great taste on that expressive instrument. 
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Valentines. 


The Minstrel’s Vulentine 


I. 
I who, of Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and. deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone; 
The battled towres, the Donjon Keep, 
‘The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
Built of the thickest stone ;— 


Il. 

Of stalworth knight and champion grim 
With square-turn’d joints and strength of limb ; 
Of Haco’s floating banner trim 
Of Wallac wight, and Martin Swart, 
Who came on baker Simnel’s part ; 
Of abbots, monks and jovial friars, 
Of simple nuns and purblind priors, 
Of heralds, pursuivants, and squires ; : 

And wanton lady’s charms ; 
Of painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, argent, or, and azure glowing, 
And him, that satirist, so knowing, 
Of whom we still make some account, 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 

Lord lion king at arms :-— 


Il. 
I who, of sewer, and seneschall, 
And salvo-shot, and gunner tall, 
And feast, and dancing in the hall, 
And ditties passing fair ; 
Of halberd, battle-axe, and mail, 
Of damsel true and lady frail, 
Of pennant gay and swallow-t ail, 
Of Constance and of Clare : 
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Of lusty yeomen two and two, 
In hosen black and jerkins blue, 
With cloth-yard shafts and bows of yew ; 
Of musquet, pike, and morion ; 
And of the lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth tower and town :— ‘ 


IV. 
I who, of that same Palmer dark, 
With shoulders broad, heaven save the mark ! 
Who counted the nails in Noah’s ark, 
And te stout Saint George of Norwich merty, 
Saint Thomas too of Canterbury, 
Cuthbert of Durham, and Saint Bede, 
Had long for his sins pardon prayed :— 
V. 

I who have sung of all of these ;— 

And eke of that same cuckold lord, 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 
Baron of Twissel and of Ford, 
And captain of the Hold, 

Who led the Falcon knight to the deas, 
And feasted him full high 
With a fresh broach’d pipe of Malvoisie 
And asavoury venison pye: = * 
From the bare north, my distant home 
A border minstrel, lo! I come ; 

Who much, I ween, have pored 
On many a huge unwieldy tome 
Imprinted at the antique dome, 

Of Caxton or de Worde: 
To dear Saint Valentine no thrush, 
Sings livelier from a Spring-tide bush ; 
Then pay me half-a-crown a line, 
And I will be thy Valentine. 
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Every one was charmed with the Minstrel’s strain, and 
declared It to be entirely worthy of himself: and indeed 
upon reflection, I found this to be no compliment, for I 
discovered that every line, except the two last, was bor- 
rowed from some of his most celebrated productions, 
The Monx next arose: I perceived that the female part 
of our company looked rather uneasy ; except one or two 
philosophical ladies, who protested that they thought him 
perfectly innocent: he might frighten novices indeed ; 
but women should have more philosophy than to be alarm- 
ed by tales of wonder. The Monk who had prepared his 


tale, began. 
The Monk's Valentine. 


The fierce Cloud-king that rides in the air, 
W ooed the Water-king’s daughter so fair, 
Ding a ding, ding a ding, 
How the merry bells ring, 
At their gay wedding ! 


The stocking is thrown, and the honey-moon done, 
And the months fly past, and behold a son! 

Mark the jolly priest 

How his chin is greased 

With the fat of the christening feast. 


But the grim white woman who hatints the wood, 
' Stole the heart of their baby, and munch'd it for 
food ; . 
Whether roast or raw, 
It went into her maw 
Noeye e’er saw ! 


She gobbled fat and lean, and she mumbled the 
gristle, ie 
But she sayed the heart-pipe, and made ita whistle; 
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Wheugh! wheugh! wheugh! Whiz! whiz! 
whiz! 

Still ’tis heard in the breeze, 

Whistling among the winter trees! 


And whenever that heart-pipe whistle is found, 
In cloud, fire or water, or under ground ; 

Then oh! lady mine, 

‘Though now body and soul thine, 

I shall prove a false Valentine! 


Most of the company smiled at the monk's extrava- 
gance; though some few of the ladies put their salts to 
iheir nose; and I perceived that the alderman, who I had 
observed to eat of every dish at the table, looked very pale. 
After recovering himself a little by swallowing a bumper 
of brandy, he declared with an oath, that he should have 
cause to lament that he had heard the monk, as long as he 
should live, for he should never be able to touch a calf’s- 
heart again: “ And calf’s-heart,” said he with a sigh, : 
was one ef my most favourite dishes!” While the monk 
was expressing his concern on this accoun‘, and endeavour- 
jing to console the alderman, little Anacreon, whose writ- 
tings had acquired for him the name of the cock sparrow 
of Parnassus, seated himself at the piano fortee, and casting 
a tender ogle round the room, on every fair he thought 
worth ogling, sungina languishing voice the following 
words ;whieh he afterwards whispered me,were little gems 
selected from his most admired pieces, and strung together 
with a slight alteration, so as to form acento. 


a 


Anacreon'’s Valentine. é’ 
*Tis morning love! I thinkof thee, 
"Tis morning love! oh! think of me— 
Think that thou givest thy dearest kiss, 
And I will think I feel the bliss ; 
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Think that I banquet on delights, 
Thy honey kiss and turtle bites,— 
Sweet bites, that bite my lips apart, 
And bite a way into my heart ;— 
Think that I see thee pout and smile 
While Lam dying all the while, 

But dead with bliss I still can view 
Thy eyes of fire and lips of dew, 

And in thy soul-dissolving glance, 
Raptured read thy bosom’s trance, 
‘Then mingling lips, and hearts, and sighs, 
Make babies in each other’s eyes— 
Then why that little wanton blushing 
Glancing eye and bosom flushing, 
Flushing warm and wily glancing, 
All is lovely, all entrancing ; ao 
But if thou blush that blush be mine, 
And I will be thy Valentine. 


Some of the poet's fair hearers put tueir fans before their 
eyes; others whispered he was a charming tender crea- 
ture; * But do you quite understand it?” said another. 
While this subject was discussing, a little young man, who 
T had been told was a Satirist, but who appeared more 
inclined to laugh than rail, arose, and told the company, 
thatnot aspiring to equal the lofty poets who had preced- 
ed him, he would give them a few doggrel rhimes for his 
Valentine ; they were the best he could offer, and there- 
fore he hoped they would take them in good part. 


The Satirist’s Valentine. 
When N—k’s grisly duke shall wear 
Above a dozen shirts a year; 
When E—e with averted eye’ 
Shall pass a favourite bagnio by, 
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‘T—M— for modest phrases search, 

Or W—y leave his wench for church : 
When Mary Anne shall sin no more, 

And Saints their love-feasts shall give o'er ; 
When pious Hannah plays at whist, 

Or H— 'T—e turns a methodist ; 

When play-house wits shall write a play, 
And Cooke get drunk but once a day ; 
When Flaxman the antique foregoes 

‘lo model from Lord Derby’s nose, 

Or E—n prizes face of stone. 

That is not noseless as his own; 
Whene’er a G le, touch’d with grace, 
Retuses sinecure or place, 





Puts fee and salary aside, 

And cries “Enough! I’m satisfied!’ 

When Cobbett shall forget to lie, 

And bid farewell to infamy ; 

When Finnerty or Hague’are drown’d, 

(if truth in antient saws* be found ;) 

When Waithman proves less rogue than ass :— 
When ought of this shall come to pass, 

The Satirist shall his lash resign, 

And pena lovesick valentine. 


The Satirist had scarcely concluded when * * * * # 
7 . * “ * * * oJ + . 


* There is an antient saw or proverb which says, that « 
certain description of men who are destined to ascend @ fez 
steps towards Heaven before they make their final exit from 
this world will never perish in a watery grave. 
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ANNALS OF QUACKERY. 


No. I. 


ecient 7 


Ix venturing to hold up to the indignation of the pub- 
lic the most. celebrated members of the fraternity of 
quacks, we are well aware of the dangers to which our 
temerity will expose us. ‘To be lampooned on the wrep- 
per of a nostrum, to be caricatured in the windows’ of 
Messrs. Jackson and Barclay, and to have the title of our 
publication degraded into the catch-word of a puff, are a 
few of the inconveniences which we are prepared to 
expect from theirresentment. Yet so numerous and de- 
plorable are the. evils that arise from the prevalenoe of 
quackery, that we should not conceive ourselves to have 
executed our duty to the public, were we not to use our 
best endeavours for the punishment or extermination of a 
race of beings, who equally endanger the liyes and corrupt 
the morals of the unhappy. victims to their avarice. 

Among the first of his fraternity both for age and im- 
pudence stands the hero of the Old Bailey. Of the origin 
and edacation of this person we haye not been able to 
procurejany satisfactory information: We have some reason, 
however, o belicve that in the early period of his life 
hewasa hawker of Birmingham ware inthe neighbcurhood 
of Salisbury. By what means he came into the possession 
of a shop we :nust leave to the conjectures of those who 
have traced the rise and progress of Sir Richard Phillips. 

. Certain it. is, however, that about the era of the French 
. Revolution he -established an office in Shoe-lane, from 
« which place he issued out his advertisements asthe only 
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genuine proprietor of a certain quack medicine. These 
drops, with the qualities of which we shall charitably 
suppose him to be unacquainted, he boldly ventured to 
recommend as a specific for a disease in which Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams supposed the assistance of a heathen 
deity to be absolutely necessary. It is scarcely suspected, 
even by the thousands who remain the lingering victims 
of Mr. ’s nostrum, that of all the compositions 
which human ingenuity could devise, for the aggravation 
and continuance of that very disease for which they are 
recommended as a remedy, the props are the most cer- 
tain and effectual. The writer of this article is acquainted 
with an instance in which all the common modes of cure 
were counteracted for more than nine months by the se- 
cret administration of. that stimulating poison. 

Finding, however, that the sale of his drops was by no 
means so extensive as to defray the expences of his adver- 
tisements, he had recourse to a stratagem which would 
have done credit to the genius of a Cobbettite, or the piety 
of a methodist. With the assistance of a man of talents, 
whose abilities were worthy of a more laudable under- 
taking, and whose rank and accomplishments might have 
been expected to preclude all possibility of contact with 
such a wretch as , he established a monthly publi- 
cation, of which the literary department was as infamous: 
for itsvoluptuous incitements to debauchery as the engrav- 
ings were for their gross and disgusting turpitude, On the 
wrapper of this work he took care to inform his readers 
that any, inconvenience that might arise from a casual in- 
dulgence.of those passions which it was the object of the 

‘magazine to cherish and inflame, would be certainly-and 
speedily alleviated by an application at his shop. _The 
effects of his plan were such as he had anticipated. . ‘The 
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profligates who patronized his book had soon occasion to 
try the efficacy of his nostrums. 

He did not confine himself: to the publication of his ma- 
gazine. His stock of trials for rape, and actions for crim, 
con. was peculiarly copious, and he took care that while 
his collection of books might inflame the imagination, his 
collection of prints should gratify the sight of the libidi- 
nous. | 
- But his prospects were unexpectedly blighted by the 
interposition of the law. His rivals in the circulation of 
obscenity were so unmercifully treated by the judges, that 
he and his coadjutor found it necessary to announce their 
determination to substitute “ wit for indecency, and ele- 
gance for pungency ;” and as this declaration did not meet 
with the approval of the circle to which the sale of their 
publication was confined, it soon became an involuntary 
sacrifice to decency and justice. 

After such a catastrophe some men would have had 
the modesty to retire from public observation, and taseek 
in retirement a refuge from disgrace. But our hero is 
blest with that happy versatility of talent which equally 
qualifies him for the composition of an indecent song, and 
the manufacture of a spiritual exhortation. The types 
that had so lately been employed in printing his monthly 
compilation of obscenity, were now destined to fill 
the form of a weekly journal, and at the expiration of a 
few days, otr hero appeared as the pious and venerable 
editor of a Religious Sunday Newspaper. 

Since tle period of his debut in the character of a reli- 
gious monitor he seems to have past his days inthe calm 
tranquillity of conscious virtue, content with the profits of 
his paper and his medicine. He is not unwilling, how- 
ever, tooblige his friends with an occasional peep at his 
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collection of curiosities, and he is still so ardent a friend 
for the edification of his species that for the compli- 
ment of a one pound note he will gladly supply even the 
casual purchaser with a new edition of his magazine, and 
should any unpleasant circumstances be the result 
of his customer’s imprudence, he can furnish him. with 
a nostrum for his cure, and an antidote against the repe- 
tition ofsimilar indulgences, 

The drops of which he pretends to’ be the sole proprie- 
tor, but which form a very important article in the cata- 
logues of the wholesale druggists, are acompoundof gum 
guiacum, saffron, oil of sdssafrass, salt of tartar, balsam 
of copaiba, and spirits of wine. When it is considered that 
nearly two hundred thousand bottles of this pernicious 
philtre are annually sold, and that every bottle which 
is administered so far promotes the operation of the dis+ 
ease it is intended to cure, as to render the partial recove- 
ry of the patient uncertain, orhis perfect re-establishment 
impossible, no other arguments can be necessary to ex+ 
cite the interference of the regular practitioners, and to 
warn the unwary and imprudent of their danger. 

To obtain the purse of a fellow-subject by putting him 
in fear is considered as deserving of the last punishment 
that it is in the power of the law to inflict; but to admi- 
nister aslow poison, under the pretence of selling a speci- 
fic against one of the most deplorable maladies with which 
humannature can be afflicted; is a crime of which the 
enormity as far exceeds the commission of immediate ho- 
micide, as the tortures of a lingering death are more ter- 
rible than the pangs of sudden dissolution. 
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COLONEL WARDLE. 


Tuts man of “ brazen front and iron heart,” assisted 
by mischievous incendiaries and needy speculators, is en- 
deavouring by the most desperate means to raise himself 
again in the estimation of .those who were once weak 
enough to be deluded by his professions of honesty and 
patriotism.—Since the appearance of our last number, 
some of the documents to which we alluded have been 
published in a weekly magazine, and although they con- 
tain the most damning proofs against him, his partizans, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the editor's com- 
ments, have endeavoured to wrest every sentence from 
its obvious meaning and to draw conclusions in his 
favour. We _ have hitherto abstained from pub- 
lishing any of these for very obvious reasons, although 
we had seen all the originals, but we now feel it our 
duty to comment upon such as have been imprudently 
and prematurely divulged. To: prevent mistakes we 
shall give. the documents at full length, and then com- 
pare their contents not only with the oral testimony of 
the parties concerned but with their written affidavits. — 


Letter from G. L,, Wardle, Esq. to J. Glennie, Esq. 
(Copy.) Eight o'clock, Saturday Morning.* 
._ My Dear Sin—Will you, after seeing Mr. Wright, the 


* This letter was written in December, before the investi- 
gation commenced. The words printed in italics are scored under 
in the original, which, contrary to the assertions of Wardle’s 
friends, never was even seen by Mrs, Clarke, nor do we be- 
lieve that she ever heard of the contents except from the public 


papers, 
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upholsterer, Rathbone-place, meet Major Dodd and myself 
at Fladong’s Hotel about a quarter before twelve o'clock ? 

[ hope you will be able to prevail upon Mr. Wright to 
let Mrs. Clarke know that he will be satisfied to wait till 
the end of the next month. Do urge to him the impossibility 
of its being arranged, as was proposed through the medium 
of the Bookseller, without our committing Mrs. C. and OUR- 
SELVES, which, assure him, would be of consequence 
fatal in an extreme he cannot conjecture. The greot object 
is, that Mrs. C.’s mind should be rendered perfectly easy ; 
and if Mr. W. will do so, I shall feel myself much obliged, 
and not unmindful of his attention to such my wishes (and 
anxious ones they are!) upon the subject. 

Your’s, my dear Sir, ever faithfully, 


To James Glennie, Esg. . Ga. Le. Warpxe. 


This letter it appears was written at eight o'clock in 
the morning; and Glennie was to meet Wardle and Dodd 
a quarter before ¢welve at an hotel, which is scarcely three 
minutes walk from Wright's. Why did not the Colonel 
call about the business himself, as he was in the neigh- 
bourhood ? There is something very suSpicious in this, 

Wardle, in his affidavit swears, that he “ was givento 
understand that she” (Mrs. Clarke) “* would be able to pay 
the money” (i. e. the 5001. afterwards advanced to her on 
his and Dodd’s security by Iingworth,)“ ina few montis 
from the sale of her book.” (Vide Wardle and Dodd's 
affidavit, publishedin the Times of Nov. 24, 1809,) But here 
he asserts that it was impossible to be arranged through the 
medium of the bookseller without committing not only 
Mrs. Clarke, (Mark that, we beseech you, reader) but 
HIMSELF and his coadjutors ; meaning, obviously enough 
Glennie and Dodd. Now, as Mrs. Clarke's obtaining any 
sum of money in the common way of trade for a book, 


(which, by the bye, it appears by Sir Richard Phillips's: 
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affidavit, she never attempted to publish till March sth, 
three months afterwards,) couldnot commit THEM ina way 
‘* fatal in an exireme,” itis sufficiently evident that there 
must have been some negotiation between Wardle and 
Wright concerning the means of procurmg the required 
sum before application was made to Illingworth, although 
neither Glennie, Dodd, nor Wardle have said one syilable 
on the subject in their affidavits. The latterswears, * that 
he never did say to said plaintiff (Wright) that he had net 
let him, the said plaintiff, have the bill for 500]. as he 
this deponent hada difficulty in getting a person to accept 
it, or that in consequence of what was then in agitation, 
it would be imprudent for him, this deponent, to accept 
the bill,” &c. and that “ he NEVER expressed hims: /f to 
such or the like purport and effect.” (Vide Wardle’s affida- 
vit, Times, Nov. 24.) Now, will any unprejudiced man 
say that theredoes not appear upon the very face of this 
letter, the strongest presumptive evidence that he did tind 
difficulty im procuring a person to accept a bill, and that, 
he Aad expressed himseif to the purport or effect that it 
would be unprudent for him to accept the bill, and for 
lis name to appear in any transaction of the said Mary 
Anne Clarke? What else can be meant by the words 
printed in ttalics, and dashed in the original. 

The Editor of the Times newspaper, (whocandidly ac- 
knowledges that he feels himself bound: in gratitude: to 
advocate Colonel Wardle’s cause because by bringing for- 
wards the charges. against the Duke of York, he saved 
him from an impending prosecution) foolishly asks, why 
should Avs, Clarke's mind be uneasy if Colonel Wardle 
wasto pay? The answer is plain enough. Wrightwant- 
ed. money and he of course “ pestered Mrs, Clarke” te 
get some from /Vard/e; and it was perfectly natural. that 
she should be made the channel of communication,-The 
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Times to prove ils gratitude, after having put this 
mighty ingenious query draws the following conclusion.— 
“ No oné, therefore, can deny but that this letter, produ- 
ced now at last we apprehend by Mrs. Clarke herself,” 
entirely acquits Colonel Wardle of the imputed engage- 
ment to furnish her house.” (Times, January 10th, 1810. 
Has the writerofthis article forgotten that when Illingworth 
gave Wright his acceptance for 5001. Wright gave him a 
receipt, explicitly stating that it was “ on account of 
household furniture delivered to Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke 
at WESTBOURNE PLACE,” which receipt both 
Dodd and Illingworth swore was delivered into Wardle’s 
possession within two days after it was given? it is dated 
January 2d, 1809; How thencan it be said that Wardle 


knew nothing of Wright's intention to charge him till the 


day before the action was brought, viz. on the Ist of June, 
1809 ?—It was proved by Dodd that Wardle paid the 
whole amount of this 5001. and it is ridiculous to say 
that he ever expected to he repaid by Mrs. Clarke, 
a woman whom he acknowledged to be so distressed 
that she required money from him to pay her butcher and 
baker’s bills. —On reperusing Wardle’s affidavit we were 
struck with astonishment at discovering the following 
asseveration which is quite inconsistent with ‘the oral 
testimony he delivered in the court of King’s bench : 


* The writer, as we before stated, is mistaken in his appre. 
hensions, Mrs. Clarke never having bad this document in her 
possession. It was given by Wardle to his late attorney the day 
before the first trial, awi when it was shewn to Mr, Serjeant 
Best, at the censuliation, he told W wadle that if the money were 
tes thousand pounds he must pay if. The Ses jeant therefore 
thought very differently from tiw Editor of the limes. “Wardle 
had no money and Wryh) woul) vot take «is bond, the action 
therefore was, fortuna. | tried. ie 
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“ And this deponent most positively denics that he un- 
dertook or agreed to assist the said Mary Ann Clarke, upon 
condition that she gave him any information in her power 
or ASSISTANCE in the investigation which took place in 
the House of Commons.” (Vide Dodd and Wardile’s affi- 
davits, Times, November 24th. ) 

Our readers cannot have forgotten that Wardle when 
cross-examined by the Attorney General was obliged to 
admit upon his oath, that he had given Mrs, Clarke one . 
hundred pounds before they went on the Martello tower 
expedition, and twenty pounds the day before the investi- 
gation, and that in his indecent letter to Lord Ellenborough 
he made the following shuffling and contemptible excuse, 
with regard to the larger donation, viz. that it was for her 
papers not her ¢estimony; he here tacitly acknowledges 
that the 20!, which was given after he had golten ker papers, 
was for-her Evidence, and we do humbly imagine that all 
men who are not idiots will be of opinion that papers and 
evidence both come under the denominations of “* txforma- 
tion and assistance.” 

Some of his partizans have endeavoured to justify this 
purchasing of testimony, contending that it is done every 
day by the police magistrates and the secretary of state. 
There is, however, no analogy between the two cases, 
When any murder or other heinous crime has been com- 
mitted the police offer a reward for the discovery of the 
unknown perpetrator. An atrocious act is proved to have 
been committed by some one, and it is necessary for the 
xood of society that others should be stimulated ‘to ascer- 
tain by whom. - But do the police magistrates or the secre- 
taryofstate ever stng/e out thetr victim FIRST, and then offer — 
a reward to any person who will assist them in proving 
him guilty of crimes which they have predetermined shall 
be alleged against him? Colonel Wardle has confessed 
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that long before he knew Mrs, Clarke he had it in contem- 
piation to bring forward certain charges against the Duke 
of York, that he sought her out as a person likely to assis¢ 
him in his views, (i.e.) a convenient instrument and that 
two or three days after he had discovered her he gave 
her 100/. in part of payment for her ASSISTANCE, 

God forbid such practices should ever be resorted to 
by any branch of the legislature: if they were, noone would 
be safe from the effects of subornation! Whether it was 
stipulated by Colonel Wardle that Mrs. Clarke’s evidence 
should be the truth, we leave our readers to determine, re- 
questing them, however, not to form any opinion till they 
well consider the meaning and intent of the following 
note, written by him during the investigation : 


House of Commons, 5 o'clock, Tuesday evening, 
MY DEAR MADAM, 

Mr. Perceval says that he has a question to put to you, but 
that he will not keep you many minutes ; he wishes you to 
come down about 9 o’clock ; send Aim a note when you come, 
to say you are at the house in compliance with his desire. JZ 
send you Doctor O’ Meara’s letter enclosed, so that you may pre. 
sent it yourself to the House, STATING YOU FORGOT 
IT LAST NIGHT!!! 

J hope you have sent Favori, &c, &c. 
Yours very much, 
G. Li. Wanpvue. 


How vastly kind of the Colonel to remind Mrs, Clarke 
of her forgetting to’ produce a document which she had 
not in her possession!!! 

Meek indeed must be the spirit of our representatives, 
ifsuch conduct escape with impunity—Is there no man 
inthe house'of commons who dares to arraign this patriot?* 


* We have becn both surprized and shocked that as yet 20 
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Is every heart paralized by the howlings of the Waith- 
mans, the Burdetts, and the Cobbetts ? If so, farewell to 
the dignity of the British Senate. 

The boldness, activity, and perseverance of the disioyal 
were never sO Conspicuous as at the present moment; en- 
couraged by the forbearance not to say apathy of the govern- 
ment, their exertions are incessant ; a newspaper* has been 
recently purchased through which their inflammatory prin- 
ciples are disseminated among the soldiery and lower 
«lasses of the public, it being sent gratis to almost every 
public house in the metropolis; and while they are thus suf- 
fered to publish with impunity the most flagrant libels 
against their monarch, his family, and his government, 
they persecute with unremitting rigor all those who at- 
tempt to expose their machinations. Colonel Wardle, 
though thrice baffled and disgraced in a court of justice has 
now six actions depending for Libe/s on his tmmaculate 


member of parliament has moved for a committee to tnquire in. 
to the conduct of Colonel Wardle, and can only attribute the 
circumstance to that timidity and forbearance which will, we 
fear, prove fatal to the country. 
® Cobbeit, Waithman, and Wardle have ‘recently purchased 
the support of the Stafesman, which has been since sent gratis 
to almost every pot-honse in London and Westminster. As 
the pre prietor, not many months back, was so distressed as to ad« 
vertise for the Joanof 10001. (the sum furnished as we have 
been informed by these worthies) it cannot be supposed that he 
would be at this expences, indeed the object of it is alarmingly 
obvious. Our readers will not now be surprised at Cobbett’s 
continually and most fulsomely puffing the Statesman, or at the 
daily advertisement of hisState Trials (with the compiling of 
which, by the bye,-he has no more to do than ourselves) in that 
newspaper. 
+ The last against the publisher of the Satirist for our last 
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churacter.t The faction pay u1s expences, and though he 
must be confident that no Aonest jury will award him more 
than one shilling damages, he hopes that the smallest ver- 
dicts in his favour will enable him again to impose upon 
the public, or at any rate to oppress those who have ven- 
tured to detect his impositions and lash his atrocities. 

Wecannot conclude without conjuring his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, as they value their country, to stop by the strong 
arm ofthe law, the alarming progress of those incendi- 
aries and libellers who are endeavouring to involve their 
country in anarchy and bloodshed. 

The states of the continent were ruined not by corruption 
but by the ery of corruption and the pusillanimity of their 
governors. Forbearance and conciliatory measures are 
hailed by the disaffected as indications of weaknessand ti- 
midity. Sedition must be opposed with firmness and punish- 
edwith severity, or England, divided against herself by 
their intrigues, will only have the sad consolation of falling 
last. 


COPE PLIPSPEDOLO 


THE MARRIED MISTRESS. 


et 


Tmat impudence is the general concomitant of vice 
we are taught by the daily experience of common life.— 
There is always an obtrusiveness in the conductand manners 


month’s strictures. We areat aloss whether to attribute this 
furor litigiosus to the insanity of the client, or the avarice of 
his attorney. We are yery unwilling to believe. that it is owlog 
to the latter cause, and shall therefore at present refrain from 
publishing what we have beard on the subject of spinning out 
briefs, and drawing affidavits. tes 
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of the worthless and the profligate, from which a virtu- 
ous character would shrink with the most sensitive abhor- 
rence. ‘The woman of virtue and the man of worth rather 
avoid than solicit observation ; the affection of those 
friends to whom they are endeared by their virtues, and 
the silent testimony of a tranquil conscience, are sources 
of happiness for which the meretricious splendour of a 
court, or the glare of public notoriety, would afford a poor 
and inadequate compensation. But the wicked and de- 
praved are but too happy if they can find a momentary 
refuge from self-reproach in the bustle of a crowd, and 
the venal exclamations of the rabble.. Such artifices, if 
they do not always afford a remedy for the “* rooted sor 
rows” of the vicious, may sometimes give plausibility to 
cunning, and conceal the defects of a damaged reputation. 
We accordingly find that men whose private characters 
are so notoriously infamous that no human being would 
suspect them of a single virtue, boldly start forward as 
the champions of reform, and claim the title of disinte- 
rested patriots! the wretch whom a jury would not 
believe upon his oath, and whoma judge has pronounced 
to be guilty of deliberate prevarication, forsakes’ his cloth- 
yard and his scissars, to mend the tatters of a threadbare 
reputation, by criticising the measures, and arraigning the 
honesty of ministers; and the mistress of a thousand 
lovers, the Phryne of a whole metropolis, exposes her- 
self in all the prominence of libidinous display to the gaze 
of a theatrical mob, or the impertinence of lounging con- 
noisseurs. 

Of these truths, if any corroboration be required, it would 
only be necessary to mention the name of the lady whose 
past conduct and late elevation entitle herto our present 
notice. She had long been an appendage to the house of 
** * * * asa chapel of ease to the lady to whose name 
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and title she has now succeeded. With the character of 
the late the public is well acquainted: her 
principal faults were levity and extravagance. Her good 
nature led her into indiscretions, from which it was not 
always in her power to extricate herself without an unwil- 
ling sacrifice of her honour‘or her principles. But if she 
had all the frailties of vice she had none of its malignity; 
she was often thoughtlessly generous, but never delibes 
rately wicked. 

If of such a character the virtues cannot be recei ived 
an apology for the vices, we are afraid that still | ul- 
gence could be granted to the lady who so long participated, 
and is now supposed to engross, the favors of her husband. 
Residing in the same house with the wife and legitimate 
daughters of her protector, the offspring of the mistress 

were educated with the children of the wife, and the two 
breeds continued to herd together promiscuously till the 
death of the imprudent, amiable, and lamented 
After this event it might have been expected that the sur- 
viving parties would have been anxious that the world 
should forget the disgracefulcircumstances which attended 
their illegitimate connection, and that they would have ex- 
piated their former error by the privacy of their legitimate 
union. But her ladyship was not willing to be made 2 
common honest woman, without using every possible means 
of giving publicity to so wnexpected and extraordinary 
an event. After due notice and preparation, however, the 
marriage ceremony was actually solemnized, between * 
* * * * and his antiquated mistress. Not content, how- 
ever, with the eclat that attended the celebration of 
their union, it is asserted that there is still another 
means of publicity to which they intend to have recourse, 
and that her * * * * * is on the day of the next draw- 
ing room to be presented to her majesty. It is added that 
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on this occasion she will at once eclipse the splendour of 
her predecessor, and astonish even those who have been 
the most frequent witnesses of fashionable extravagance. 
From this last act of folly and impudence we anxiously 
advise her, It is yet time for her to retreat ; the path of 
obscurity still lies open for her choice, and she may 
yet, by timely retirement, outlive the indignation of the 
virtuous, and the ridicule of those who have persuaded 
her, for mere purposes of amusement, to this final act of 
imprudence and vanity. But if she will presume to em- 
blazon her own infamy by thus publicly reminding the 
world of the circumstances that attended her degradation, 
and deviation from virtue, she will find too late that even 
rank is no protection from disgrace; and that there is a 
degree of effrontery beyond which even the most adven- 
turous violaters of modesty and decorum may not step 
withoutexemplary punishment. She might surely’ have 
remained satisfied with losing the opprobrium’of a mis- 
tress in the appellation of a wife, without wishing to ob- 
trude her person into the presence of majesty, who as she 
is herselfa pattern of conjugal virtue can feel no other 
emotions than disgust at the devoirs of a female who can 
only be considered asa married mistress. We know not 
with what feelings her will approach the ave- 
nues to a court, of which virtue and decorum are the 
brightest ornaments ; but we may at least be allowed to 
prophecy that, ifshe puts her design in execution, the re- 
mainder of. her days will be past in the agonies of unavail- 
ing mortification and repentance. 
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ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 


em ney 
NEW CLERICAL FUNCTIONS. 


Ata late splendid entertainment given by the Marchios 
ness of* * * * * in honour of a younger son’s attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one, the ceremony was condueted 
in amanner not only extraordinary but in some respects 
extremely reproachable. Among other arrangements, it 
was ordered, that “ at a certain signal, the clergymen should 
see that the dishes were properly placed on the table.” 
Now we should have no objection if this order had been 
confined to her ladyship’s own chaplain or confessor, but 
we cannot hear of such an attempt todegrade the sacred 
character of protestant divines, without expressing our strong 
disapprobation. 

We understand that the rector of the parish, on receiy- 
ing a copy of the regulations, was very prudently attacked 
with a fit of illness, which confined him at home during 
the time of this splendid fete. 





THE PULPIT CRITIC, 

Mr. Onesimus, who has lately attempted to distinguish 
himself as a -criticiser of pulpit eloquence, in the work 
which we exposed in our last Number, and in a weekly 
paper, we have discovered to be the son of a. very re- 
spectable barber, named Courtier, who for many years 
ornamented heads (not including his children’s,) in the 
neighbourhood of Long Acre. Now, although he may 
be well qualified to criticise their wigs, we must think 
him a most improper person to judge of the principles 
and eloquence of our reverend pastors, 





Anecdotes, &c. 


NEWS EXTRAORDINARY. 


We understand that Mrs. W. L. intends shortly to pres 
sent her husband with a very fine Sir Peter Colt. 


Sir Richard Phillips, Knight and bookseller, has been 
appointed Attorney General to Colonel Wardle ;~of 
whose privy council he has long been a most active mem- 
ber. 


SUPPRESSION OF LOVE LETTERS, 


Lord Folkestone, who never wrote more than four 
love letters in a day to Mrs. M. A. Clarke, is reported 
to have prevailed upon that Lady to return the whole, 
amounting to more than one hundred, and to accept some 
of Mr. HENRY HASE’s notes instead.--We shall see 
what his preceptor Cobbett has to say about this sup- 
pression of amatory documents !—We are told they were 
of the most entertaining description. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are greatly obliged by the observations and _ infor- 
mation of numerous **‘ CONSTANT READERS,” The 
extract from an intended poem on Methodism has great , 
merit but is rather defective in point. Weshallbe glad” 
to hearagain from the Author. Weare much obliged to 
a friend for the story of the diamond necklace, but we have 
private reasons for not (as yet at least) making use of his 
information. We had heard of the circumstance from 
another quarter. 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA! 





Review of Lord Selkirk's Objections to a Reform in the Re- 
presentation of the People: in a Letter to John Cart- 
wright, Esq. from John Pearson, Esq. Johnson. 


Tue Parthian system of warfare, that ingenious mode 
of fighting whilst flying, seems peculiarly adapted to 
our modern philosophers, whether in morals or politics ; 
they look around fer some /itt/e eminence, on which they 
perch, clap their wings, and crow, and imagine that all 
the world admires them; soon, however, those whom 
their vanity told them were friends, appear to be open 
enemies; they find this ground no longer tenable, flit 
away to a second and a third, in their retreat make great 
use of their heels, but generally prove dunghill at last. 

There is a certain class.of people, of whom the pro- 
verb says,‘ it is necessary that they should have good me- 
mories ;” it were to be wished that Reformers were 
blessed with the same natural gift, or at least that they 
were not so much inclined to remember to forget. No- 
thing can be a greater proof of this latter capacity than 
the work now before us, in which the author, with great 
affected candour, attacks Lord Selkirk for his late letter 
to the Hackney Major. Lord Selkirk, with all the old Ro- 
man ideas imbibed during a classical education, and with 
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a warm and enthusiastic mind, was strongly biassed in 
favour of reform, and of the theory which was supposed 
to lead to it; he happened, however, to go to that very 
country where that theory was put in practice, at least no- 
minally so, and there he found that the application of 
these principles, constituted as mankind are at present, 
would inevitably be productive of greater eyils than those 
intended to be remedied. ‘To acknowledge that we have 
been wrong, requires a greater degree of candour than 
most men are possessed of; it is scarcely to be expected, 
therefore, that Lord Selkirk without some very powerful 
motive would have troubled the public with his political 
palinode: but if we recollect aright, when a meeting at 
Hackney was proposed some months ago in favour of re- 
form, and consequently of all things connected with it, 

_these disciples of equality thought it would not be a bad 
thing to have some man of rank and titlein the chair, some 
unfortunate fly, who dazzled by the rush-light of popu- 
larity, would buz round the flame unconscious of his dan- 
ger; to Lord Selkirk an application was made, and to his 
lordship’ s answer to that application, are we indebted for 
this exposé, this temporary convenient creed of the Cart- 
wrights, and ‘other clumsy bunglers, who are ambitious 
of repairing the stete machine. We all must remember the 
ferment excited by “ universal suffrage,” a claim not only 
deducible from the general principles of the advocates 
for reform, but which has been loudly called for and din- 
ned in our ears from the days of Tom Paine to those of 
Hare Townsend; the evils of this, however, have been 
proved so clearly by Lord Selkirk, that our constitutional 
quacks find it necessary to expunge it from their politi- 
cal pharmacopeia, and to substitute some of the distilled 
water of Lethe in its stead; this they have attempted, but 
in a manner which will fail in its effect; we say “ ‘they,” 
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because we have no doubt that this precious morceawhas 
received the imprimatur of the conclave. In page 8, Mr. 
Pearson says, 


‘6 For my own part, I am véry far from wishing that the prin- 
ciple of what is called uuiversal suffrage should be acted on here, 
nor dol think that it is adopted by ‘any body of reformers 
among us; and therefore I am at a loss to discover for what 
reason, or by what right, he imputes to them in the gross, an 
object which they do not themselves avow, and which I believe 
that much the greater number of them disclaim.” 


Poor man! do his friends suffer him to go at large, or 
has he read/y forgotten the toasts and toast-meetings, the 
constitutional clubs, and corresponding societies, and all 
the once-avowed principles of Paine, Tooke, O’Conner, 
and the whole et cetera of quondam patriots? 

The very candid reviewer tells us, “ that he shall not 
be so far led by his lordship’s'authority as to offer asser- 
tions void of proofs, or to pass opinions for arguments ;” 
yet in the very face of this declaration, we find the fol- 
lowing, no doubt, very argumentative position: “ never- 
theless, Z- will assert my belief, that universal suffrage 
would not, in our country, have a tendency to throw an 
undue share of power into the hands of the people ;” and 
his great warmth for reform, however, ‘seems to lead him 
into a species of logical and political mistake, the “ histe- 
ron proton’ of the Greeks, and “ the cart before the horse” 
of our sister island, when he speaks ‘“ of that constitu- 
tional reform, without which the hope of any other*re- 
form is altogether delusive,” a position so directly in op- 
position to every analogy either of the moral or the po- 
litical world, that we presume it needs not refutation. 
From this new ‘ Confession of Faith,” it is evident that 
some of the old principles are considered as no longer 
palatable to John Bull, and can therefore no longer be 
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used as a means for which, and not as an énd, We believe 
they were originally intended ; but as they have quitted 
this ground, and seem rather shy of taking ap any Other, - 
it is impossible for us to decypher their views and inten- 
tions otherwise than by analogy and deduction. It would 
indeed be too much to expect ap unity of sentiment 
‘among such a motley groupe, when we recollect the 
grand push made for parliamentary reform in the House, 
in the early part of the French revolution ; at that period 
the four principal speakers, each of whom was considered 
as an oracle, differed most materially in fundamentals, and 
particularly on this very point of extended or universal _ 
suffrage!!! Let us then endeavour to ascertain from their 
own speeches and their own actions the grand medley of 
reformation which might be expected from these “‘ wor- 
thy and honourable movers.” As for the “ honourable 
baronet,” it may be presumed that he would extend the 
suffrage to all those connected with mill machinery, that, 
according to his plan, every man should be considered . 
as a qualified voter who could swear himself tobe so, and . 
that no free elector should be sént to Botany Bay, for an 
error of judgment in the cause of liberty; as for his dry- 
nufse at Wimbledon, /e, poor man, if he cannot get the 
whole, would be contént to take a part, a degree of mo- 
deration which he has proved himself capable of, in the 
legacy affair, for'when he found the testator no longer 
disposed to leave him his entire property, to the exclu- 
sion of the legal heir, his modest wishes were content 
with persuading the heir to protnise him half his fortune, 
under.a penalty !* The Colonel would doubtless be 4 de- 


*This-affair of the penalty, and the Baronct’s annuity grant- 
ed on it, are well deserving of further investigation, by these 
who are curious about these reformists!! ! 
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tided enemy to all corruption except what might. be 
useful to his patriotism, and would:stand forth a second 
Catiline, prepared to regenerate the virtues of his cbumtry 
by the assistance of all the infamy and vice which he 
could make subservient to his own ends, The Botleian 
professor would reform the poor laws by abrogating them 
entirely ; ail his labourers and dependents should be rick, 
and if they were not satisfied with that, he would take 
care to have them well /odged:: with him the army should 
be new modelled, all his privates should be corporals ; 
all his corporals, serjeants ; his serjeants should be offi- 
cers, and as for the officers-~as he never knew but one 
that he could esteem, and that one a traitor, they should 
go to the right about; and for the liberty of the press, as 
that has been a profitable article, it might perhaps be al- 
lowed to remain under his own inspection. ‘The patriotic 
linen-draper would of course remove the customs .and 
excise, those great incitements to smuggling ; as he well 
knows that they sometimes lead an honest man into difli- 
culties; under his new system, the common council of Lon- 
. don should regulate the cabinet council of St. James's ; 
none of our expeditions would then be unsuccessful, as 
none would be sent out; all our contractors should be 
dismissed, and none but honest patriots allowed to serve 
the nation; and, if he could be persuaded to accept a 
place, Ae would be content with the Treasurership of the 
County of Middleser without a Salary-----but receiving 2 
per centage!* , te | 
As for Gale Jones, from his extreme dislike to Bank- 
notes, lie would no-doubt remove as many of them as pos- 
sible out of circulation ; whilst the Finnerties, the Dodds, 


* Had not this patriotic scheme been overturned, by the 
overturn of all the talents, the situation worth.3000]. per aa- 
num, would then have been 120001. 1! ! 


~~ 
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the Hogans, &c. &c. would be scattered over the land:as 
conservators of the public property. 

Oh! what golden times would then arise--—-locks, bolts, 
and bars would then be needless-—---for the strong arm of 
reformation would take care of all-——Britain would then 
be independant of commerce, for her maritime rights 
would be generously given. up to her bitterest enemies-- 
and an alliance with the great Nation would render us no 
longer fearful for our liberties, for then--~-~ we should have 
none to lose!!! , 


An Enquiry into the best System of Female Education ; or, 
Boarding School and Home Education attentively consi+ 
dered. By J.L. Chirol, one of his Majesty’s Chaplains 
at the Fr. Royal Chapel, St. James’s Palace. pp, 363, 
Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


Tue author sets out with boldly asserting his unqua- 
lified opinion that a public, or boarding-school, education 
isnot consistent with the formation of the female charac- 
ter, (though he gives them their fullshare of panegyric in 
the course of the work,) and dissents from the qualified 
opinion of Miss Hannah More and Miss Edgeworth, that 
under some circumstances a school eduvation may be pre- 
ferable to a domestic one. 

These palliating notions we dislike as much as Mr. 
Chirol, if they are derived from the incapacity of parents 
to afford their children at home the opportunities of be- 
ing artists in music and painting, and rivals of the opera 
figarante in dancing, for to those whose parents cannot 
afford masters to instruct their children at home,such acs 
complishmeénts can only be productive of evil, and to 

those who can, we are not inclined to think they will be 
productive of much good, for we must think with the 
Roman historian that it is no recommendation to @ fe- 
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male, ** Psallere et saltare elegantius quam probe necesse 
est.” ? 

As there is much to praise and very little to censure 
in the work before us, the former, by far the most agree- 
able part of our duty, will occupy the greatest part of our 
review, and in the few instances in which we dissent from 
the auther, we shall express that dissent with all the deli- 
cacy due to a gentleman whose abilities-and whose virtucs 
we highly respect. | 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Chiral in his ideas of a 
properly accomplished woman, which we will give in his 
pwn words : | 

“6 What I understand by the epithet accomplished woman, 
is very different from its general acceptation. A female de- 
serves that qualification only, when her education has been so 
oonducted as to inculcate and develope the knowledge, the in- 
struction, the talents, the virtues, which are most essential to 


enable her to fulfil her destination as a wife and a mother, Haw . 


many of those ladies who, on occasion of their beiog Jed to the 
hymeneal altar, arein company and the public prints pompously 
styled most accomplished, will, according to this definition be 
found deserving of the term ?” 


We wish Mr. Chirol had left the phrase hymencal altar 
to the public prints, who are so fond of it, since it is not 
only affected, but, considering the sacred place where the 
nuptual rite is solemnized, in some degree profane. 

As the reading of novels is at present so fashionable we 
cannot esteem it as confined to schools, for we fearin nine 
out of ten private families, as private fumilies . are 
now constituted, it forms the chief amusement of, the 
young females. Though not perfectly new, what 
Mr. Chirol says of novel reading is perfectly just. 
‘Entirely engrossed by the tender and marvel. 
Jous stories they contain, they (the school girls) wish to 
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personify the imaginary females delineated inthem, and 
fancy they shall find lovers, amiable, constant, virtuous and 
perfect as the heroes of their romances.” 

The following observation,though it may seem trifling to 
some, we think of serious consequence, for as the Roman 


poet says 


‘ He nuge seria ducunt 





Io mala.’-—— 

“« Every attentive observer must have heen struck with 
the great difference between the language and manner in 
whieh agirl brought up at home, and another educated at 
school address their parents, With the first the endearing 
names Of father and mother, papa and mamma, are common 
appellations ; her looks, her caresses, and her affectionate 
demeanour, at the same time demonstrate that she feels 
the full meaning of those terms, and that they express all 
she owes to her parents. Butthe frigid denomination of 
sir and madam invariably used by the other, are a proof of 
the little affection shewn by the parents and resunen by 
the daughter.” 

What Mr. Chirol observes on the duty of rolfathet and 
godmother, is so correct that we most seriously depre- 
cate the manner in which that sacred relation is now 
abused. Mr. Chirol must be little acquainted with the 
customs of this country, when he says that such engage- 
ments are not less strong in this country (whatever may 
be the words used) than in Switzerland, if there the spon- 
sors think themselves at all connected (after the jollity of 
the day is over} with those for whom they have taken so 
high a responsibility. Our church acknowledges. two 
sacraments only, and makes no distinction between the 
sanctity of each. But while one rite is always accompa- 
nied with the most awful solemnity, far exceeding that 
of the Roman church, who profess to helieve the real pre- 
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sence, the other is among the higher. and middle ranks 
always performed in a room, and among all ranks con- 
stantly accompanied with levity and merriment. When, 
which is often the case, a person of high rank condescends 
to be sponsor to a person their imferior, or indeed to any 


person, what an indecent profanation of the holy rite is- 


the admonition given by the priest, which poimts out du- 
ties which they know it is not im their power or inclina- 
tion even to attempt to exécute, 

Though the acquisition of the Frepch and Italian lan- 
guages is very fashionable, we perfectly agree that. it is 
not an essential female accomplishment; but surely the 
recommending those who wish to acquire it to travel inte 
foreign countries, or confine themselves for a year or two 
to the conversation of foreigners only, would subject an 
English woman to more inconveniences and dungers than 
even @ boarding-school education. 


Mr. Chirol certainly entertains too high eniiiatithaien | 


with regard to the advantages-of domestic education as it 
would be too generally cotiducted im this country, ; he 
seems like Mr. Berquin to forget that he is writing ‘ non, 
inrepublica Platonis seu in face Romult.” As for thelegis-, 
lature interfering in domestic concerns, it is whet every 
Briton would revolt at with indignation. With regard to, 
public education the legislature might interfere. 

Mr. Chirol having leprecated verbal cfiticisttt as Being 

2 foreigner, we have foreborn from noticing any little in- 
accuracy of construction in the extracts we have made, 
and indeed they occur very seldom in the course of the 
work. But when he speaks-oecasionally of our customs, 
he sometimes deviates intoerrors that shew he has paid 
more deference to what he has read and heard than to his 
own observation ; otherwise he would never have written 
of ladies of haut ton parading on Sundays in the Parks, and 
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of the favoritism among the women of the present day of 
dogs, monkies, and cats. 

The censure of young married women taking precedence 
of old single ones, shews that Mr. Chirol is ignorant of the 
etiquette of all feudal governments, where a girl of fifteen, 
who is daughter of a baronet, will take precedence of the 
oldest untitled married woman in the company ; besides, 
such a trifling circumstance is totally unworthy of the 
general gravity of the work. And when we found Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, and Bentham on Legislation, recom- 
mended to the study of the ladies, we could not suppress 
a smile, asit reminded us of a paperof * Addison’s, who be- 
ing consulted on the proper choice of a lady’s library says 
that one of his booksellers recommended Dalton’s Justice 
as a book essentially necessary. 

These are only small specks insuch a work, but feeling 
as we dothe general merit of it, we most strongly deprecate 

all the contents of pp. 39, 40,41. We sincerely wish 
it had not appeared in this edition, we hope and trust it 
will not appear in another. “ Nam rerum descriptiones 
quarum vel ipsa mentio libidinosa est, si virtutem non 
moveant solidam stabilemque, fragilem certe nihil robo- 
rant neque imbecillam,t 


* Spectator, No. 92. 
+ Hawkin’s Prelectiones Poetica. 
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Essays, biographical, critical, and historical, illustrative 
of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, and of the various 
periodical Papers, which in Imitation of the Writings of 
Steele and Addison, have been published between the Close 


of the 8th Volume of the Spectator, and the Commence- 


ment of the Year 1809. By Nathan Drake, -M. D. Au- 
thor of Literary Hours, and of Essays on the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian. Vol. I. 1809. 


Hap the author of these Essays been as successful in 
the execution of his design as he has been fortunate in 
the selection of his subject, he would not have obtained 
a place in the pages of the Sarirest. But in propor- 
tion to the triumph that would have attended his suc- 
cess, he should have estimated the probability of failure. 
The most cursory review of the literary history of the 
last century would require a combination of learning and 
ability that few of our contemporary writers will be ad- 
mitted to possess, and we can only regret the appearance 
of productions like the present, which, while they are 
totally inadequate to the purposes for which they were 
designed, are at the same time so comprehensive in their 
plan, and so well adapted for popular perusal, as to pre- 
clude the efforts of succeeding writers. A manof genius 
would rather endeavour to explore the untrodden regions 
of literary enterprize than to pursue the most flowery 
and the best cultivated path that had been traced by the 
footsteps of a feeble predecessor. Were the humble re- 
tainers of learning content with the honest praise of use- 
ful industry, the labours of the Satirist would be com- 
paratively easy. ; 
We hope, indeed, that the productions now before us 
are rather the amusements of his leisure than the offspring, 
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of his ambition. Acquainted as we are with the profes. 
sional respectability of Dr. Drake, we should be sorry 
to understand that he had sacrificed any portion of the 
emolument or honour he is certain to derive from his 
medical pursuits, to the delusive hope of obtaining im- 
mortality as a man of letters. Productions such as his 
may command a temporary circulation among the innu- 
merable readers of Lathom’s novels and Hayley’s poetry ; 
but the lapse of twenty or thirty years will consign them 
to the same repositories with the kindred compositions 
of Harrison and Theobald. 

After an enumeration of the periodical papers which ap- 
peared during the publication of the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian,and“ between the discontinuance of the latter pa- 
per and the commencement of the Rambler,” anda few 
** remarks on their tendency and complexion,” which are 
more remarkable for their justice than their novelty, we 
arrive at the most important part of this production, ¢ the 
literary life of Dr. Johnson.” Previous to the appearance 
fo Dr. Drake, an essay of this kind was an important desi- 
deratum, and we are sorry to observe that it is likely to 
continue so. He asserts indeed that the field is still open for 
novelty of remark, and variety of illustration ;” but that the 
present biographical attempt is peculiarly fertile in either 

of these necessary qualities, we have not had the happiness 
to discover. | 

It is the duty of a biographer either to collect new facts» 

or so to arrange and exhibit the materials that his prede. 
cessors have collected as to render them a source ofamuse*. 
ment to the scholar, and of instruction to those superficial 
readers who have not the patience or the ingenuity to draw 
“onclusions for themselves. To the first of these merits 
Dr. Drake can lay no claim: his anecdotes are professedly 
abstracted from the writings of the doctor's friends ; and-had 
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the correctness of his judgment been equal tothe sharpness 
of his scissars, the present essay might have been rendered 
an useful and elegant epitome of more voluminous publi- 
cations. But his labours have been more frequently direct- 
ed to the transposition of his materials than to their 
abridgment or sclection. The most uninteresting trifles 
are detailed. at considerable length, while many circum- 
stances that are at once illustrative of the character of Dr, 
Johnson, and of the manners and literature of the eigh- 
teenth century, are totally omitted. Of two anecdotes 
equally applicable to the subject one will be copied, and 
the other rejected without any obvious motive of prefer- 
ence; and the errors and mistakes of preceding critics and 

biographers are repeated with the most scrupulous fidelity. 

The famous Jmpransus postscript, which has,long been 

known to contain only an apology for haste, is still be- 
wailed by Dr, Drake as a confession of hungry destitu- 
tion, and Lord Chesterfield is again declared in spite of 
history and common sense, to have been as deficient in /ite- 
rature as in virtue! . 

Let us now examine how far our. author is entitled to the 
praise of ** Original observation.” He is so kind as to 
inform us that Johnson had. neither the enthusiasm of the 
greater ode, nor the gaiely of the less: that in sweetness, 
simplicity, and ease, he is too often the inferior of Addison 
and Steele; that the novel and familiar periodical essays 
seldom require the grand and stately march of the Johnsonian 
period; and that a pension honourably conferred, and im- 
plying not the smallest obligation to adopt the defence of any 
party or political tenet, no man, however independent in 
principle, would be warranted, especially. under circum- 
stances of pecuniary embarrassment, in refusing. These no 
doubt are valuable discoveries, but itis not oftenthat le 
ventures to hazard:an opinion unless he be able to sup- 
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port it by a quotation of three or four pages from 
some celebrated author. He seems to_suppose, indeed, 
that no one is in possession ofa tolerable library but him- 
self, andhe has therefore contrived, with laudable benevo- 
lence to provide his poorer readers with more than one 
hundred and thirty pages of ‘ choice passages” from 
Hawkins, Boswell, Sherlock, Hume, Addison, and Mel- 
moth. With all due submission, however, we believe 
that the generality of readers would have preferred a sim- 
ple reference to the page in which the “ beauties” are to 
be found, and with regard to Dr. Drake’s “ authorities,” 
they are generally introduced to support assertions of 
which the probability willscarcely be disputed. 

But whatever may be the other qualifications that are 
required in a biographer of Johnson, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a facility of moral illustration are indis- 
pensably requisite. The life of our great lexicographer 
was not less checquered by vicissitude, or Iris character 
less strikingly modified by external circumstances than 
that of the unfortunate ‘‘ Bastard,” from the history of 
whose meloncholy progress he has deduced such impor- 
tant lessons of prudence and. morality. His conversation 
was more frequently directed to the motives of human 
action, and to speculative observation on the manners 
and conduct of his contemporaries than to any other sub- 
jects; and his writings contain not only many pathetic 
appeals to his own feelings and situation, but embrace a 
series of varied, though sometimes inaccurate observa- 
tions on life and human nature. To have interspersed the 
biographical narration with such moral reflections as the 
subject was so well calculated to suggest, and to enliven 
the literary criticism with occasional remarks on those 
parts of his moral and satirical productions that appeared 
to be erroneous or byperbolical, was a part of our author's 
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duty, for the omission of which ho other excellence could 
have been received as an apology. 

The truth is, that Dr. Drake considered as a literary 
character, possesses neither originality of thought nor ten- 
derness of feeling. He is always coldly correct, and feebly 
elegant. He never contrives “ fo snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art,” or to express even the sentiments of his 
predecessors in such language as will atone for the hu- 
mility of plagiarism. When by any uncommon effort of 
the mind, he ventures to hazard an opinion unsupported 
by prescriptive authority, he shews by the minuteness of 
his commentary and the prolixity of his details, how 
much he is alarmed for the fate of his intellectual bant- 
ling. It unfortunately happens that on these occasions 
he is always in the wrong, and he has not the art of ren- 
dering absurdity plausible or entertaining. He is ex- 
tremely indignant at the bookseller’s se/ection of John- 
son’s poets, and then offers his own selection as superior. 
When the reader is informed that in this specimen of his 
critical powers he has classed Milton with Dunbar, Gold- 
smith with Grainger and Kirke White; and Butler with 
Somerville, he will be able to form a more accurate esti- 
mate of Dr. Drake’s qualifications for the present under- 
taking,* 


* As the list to which we allude is a great curiosity, we shall 
transcribe a part of it for popular amusement. 


First Crass. 
Chaucer Collins 
Dunbar Young 
Spenser Gray. 
Milton Chatterton 
Dryden Burns 
Pope Cowper 


Thomson 
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After having said so much of Dr. Drake’s prose it only 
remains to give a specimen of his poetry. Had our own 
opinion of its claim to that title been consulted, we should 
have been disposed to distinguish it by the more appro- 
priate designation of “ prose run mad”: but of this our rea- 
ders are the most equitable judges. ‘Tosubjoin an extract 
from his essay would only be to fatigue our readers with 
what is toodull to be admired,and too correct to be ridicul- 
ed ; but of the following effusion it will be difficult to deter- 
mine whether the sentiment is more noble, or the expres- 
sion more ludicrous. : 


“ Whois he, rising ’mid the thunder of the storm, 
Rejoicing in the greatness of his might, 
It is liberty! He majestic in his form, 
He glancing in the plenitude of light.” 
Gigantic is his step, resisiless is his course, 
Yea ! matchless are the workings of his hands! 
Ilark thy people shout Iberia with tremendous foree 
Thy armed nations shout along the lands : 
They bicss thy presence, liberty ! 


If what we have already said be not sufficient to correct 
Dy. Drake’s propensity to scribbling; he will perhaps pay 
some attention to the opinion of an author who spoke from 


Srconp Chass. 


Sackville — Mason. oe it 
Glover Jones, Sir W. 

Aken Darwin 

Dyer Hole (qu. who is he ?) 
Johnson Beattie _ 

Goldsmith White, Kirke 

Warton, Tho. Moore, Henry 

Snollet Hurdis 

Grainger 


&e. &c. &e, 
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the dictates of personal experience, “ of all men (says Dr. 
Henry) the least to be pitied is he who enjoying among his 
friends the reputation of classical taste,extensive knowledge 
anda fitness for the highest literary undertakings, forgets 
himself so fur as to venture into print; and by so doing dissi- 
pates a delusion on which ail his supposed great qualities 
and endowments depended for existence. Nothing can 
be admitted as a certain test of a man’s intellect but his 
deliberate writings. Speciousness of reasoning and flu- 
ency of words delight aud astonish in thé hurry of inter- 
course, but written composition alone is the copy of a 
person’s mind ; for in colloquial exertion variation of atti- 
tude embellishes even deformity.” 


A Winter in Edinburgh; or, the Russian Brothers. By 
Honoria Scott. 3 Vols. 12mo. Dick. London. 1810. 


Ir we seldom bestow praise, it is not because we are un- 
willing todo so, but because we so sekiom meet with ob- 
jects deserving commendation; for the purpose of the Sa- 
tirist would be as well answered by pointing out what is 
good, as by condemnisig what is bad. In noticing the 
work-now before us, however, we have adouble motive : 
we wish to do justice to the talents of the author, and we 
feel it to be our duty to execute justice on an old offend- 
er, who though still smarting under our correction, 18 80 
thoroughly imbrued with the very spirit of roguishness: 
that he cannot leave off his old practices, but would still, 
trick for the mere love of tricking. Whenwe puta stop 
to the torrent of filth which issued from :the Wigmore 
Street laboratory, the proprietor, who like some nauseous 
reptile, could only existamidst such filth, was deprived 
of the means of subsistence: when we crushed Squire 
Sedley, we crippled at the same time his employer ; and 
the name of I, F. Hughés, Bookseller, immediately after- 
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wards appeared in the Gazette, in the list of Bankrupts.— 
He has, however, again commenced trade, and has hit on 
a new device to give circulation to the base counterfeits 
which are coined at his mint: with the utmost audacity 
he stamps these with the name of Miss Burney, or Mrs. 
Radcliffe, or some other popular novelist; and with those 
who are unable to distinguish the base metal from the _ster- 
ling ore, they passcurrent: and thus the names of such 
writers are prostituted to serve the low purpose of such a 
bookvamper asthis. Notindeed that their literary cha- 
racter can be at all affected by such an impudent violation 
in the opinion ofthose who areable toappreciate it just- 
ly, since such persons must be thoroughly convinced, that 
no one who had a name to lose would entrust it to the keep- 
ing of I. F. Hughes. But it appears that heis not con- 
tent merely with thus affixing to his wretched produc- 
tions the names of distinguished writers, but, to drive a 
double trade, lays claim tothe works of authors of genius 
as appertaining to himself, in the hopes perhaps of.bully- 
ing suchas do not know him into a compliance with his 
impudent demands, or of forcing such as do know him to 
abandon their intended publication, under the fear of the 
contamination of his interference, and the disgrace of a 
contest with him. In the instance before us, however, we 
are happy to find that he has been treated with that con- 
tempt which he soeminently merits: for an object more 
contemptible we do not know. Let us turn to something 
more agreeable. 

There is much variety in the subject of the volumes under 
consideration, and the mode of treating the several parts is 


accordingly varied with great judgment and taste. We 
haveseldom perused a work of this nature which has afford- 
ed us moreamusement. To attempt any analysis of its 
contents, within the limits to which we are necessarily re~ 
Strieted, would be as unsatisfactory to our readers as un- 
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just to the author; the story of Ivan and Alexis is 


extremely beautiful and affecting, and is told with a 
graceful simplicity. It reminded us very forcibly of the 
manner of Madame Cottin, to whose most interesting 
production, Elizabeth, it is scarcely inferior. Some fashion- 
able parties in London are described with great truth 
and spirit, and we recognize in many of the characters the 
portraits of several of our old subjects ; among these the 
scenes at our old friend, the whiskered countess, are deli- 
neated with avery gay and lively turn of satire. We have rea- 
son, therefore, to believe that such os the Scotch portraits as 
are unknown to us are equally faithful to the originals. The 
fair author, indeed, possessesa very happy facility of sketch- 
ing, and catches with striking effect, the most prominent 
features of her subjects. We have derived much amuse- 
ment from her spirited account of Scotch customs and 
manners: the scene at the Cowgate is a very rich speci- 
men of her humorous powers; and there is something 
in the account of the feast of Hugmanay so strange to us 
of southern land, who have almost laid by all good old 
hospitable customs and antient festivals, that we cannot 


- refrain from mene: a short extract from it. 


*¢ The auld year was danced out and the new danced in by the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh with due honours. Saltikof and 
his friends, after attending a brilliant ball in George-street, 
with Lord Leith’s party, retired to their lodgings for great 
coats, and strolled through the old and new towns, to witness 
the Scottish Saturnalia, 

‘© Auld wives wi’ flowing cans, foaming with indescribable 
mixtures, crossed their path every moment ; lads and lasses 
wi’ clear kettles fu’ o’ hot pint ; a’ solicited the passers by to 
drown the cares of the auld year in the Letbean draught ; a’ 
wishing them a guid new year, an’ many returns o’ the season, 
an’ a mae before it be done, The inviters and the invited 
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were rollingin the snow ; carriages stopt till the riders drank 
away animosity ; sedans opened, and_ bursts of merriment re. 
sounded from strect to street. ’ ” 

‘ O’Hara, who could not withstand the promise of amuse- 
ment the stroll presented, jvined the party ; but in the en- 
deavour to escape an old woman in the High-street, who had 
insisted on the guid-will kiss, his foot slipped, and he rolled 
violently down ———— Wynd, Llope’s Pass of Thermopylae, and 
coming. with force against the poet’s door, appeared before 
him like a huge ball of snow. Breathless with laughter, the m- 
trusion was soon explained by the appearance of the party, 
who had paid O'Hara's debt of guid-will to the auld wife. 
Ifope welcomed them enthusiastically, and busied himself io 
mixiog a bow! of Edinburgh ale and whisky, whose potent con~ 
tents were presented with an extempore address : 


“ Ils that hae wi’ rancour bred, 
*¢ Causing oft a sleepless bed, 
“¢ From this gen’rous bowl be fled, 
O” spicery. 
*¢ Fra’ our minds the cares remove, 
‘¢ ©” friend unkind, or thraward love, 
‘© Raise its feam the ille above, 
O poesy. 


¢¢ Soltikof, informed of the hospitable custom of drawing cur- 
tains in the dead of night ; and that probably, at that mo- 
ment, a hundred odd figures were sitting up gravely in their 
night caps, to drink the intruder’s health, proposed sallying 
out with a composing draught to Jonny Fell. 





** Hope’s bowl was repeatedly filled, and after another 
promenade through the festive throng, the friegds returned 
to their lodgings, impressed with a very favourable opinion of 
the Scotch populace, whose happiest hours seem spent in 
exercising the offices of hospitality, however scanty their means ; 
—** the mair’s the pity.” 
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We have seldom, indeed, found such a combination of 
various talent, as is displayed inthe Winter in Edin. 
burgh. Whetherthe writer describes the romantic sce- 
nery of Scotland, and strays among wild solitades or the 
fallen remains of antient grandeur, whether she indulges 
in scenes of broad humour, or of refined and elegant wit: 
or whether in simple narrative, she: appeals only to the 
hearts of her readers, her. powers preatins felt, and her ta- 
lents equally peophendent:? 





POPPE POPI ALCP 


THEATRES. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. Hor. 





Tere never was a month perhaps,since we assumed 
the chair of Histrionic Criticism, so barren of novelty as 
the last—the summit of Parnassus seems wrapped in im- 
penetrable mists, or clad infrigorific snow. Helicon itself 
is frozen, and not one single snow-drop of dramatic genius 
has lifted its modest head above the lap of earth, as the 
harbinger of Fancy’s‘ spring! : 

Genius, humour, and originality, seem to have availed 
themselves of the Hotrpays, not to mix among our sports 
and pastimes, but to wrap themselves in cold seclusion 
from public view; yet the managers at each house, have 
not been idle, as they have attempted the amusement of 
little children, as well as those of a larger growth, by what 
they call a Pantomime, at one howe and a Spectacle at the 
other. 

We have always considered the Drama as a living pic- 


* Want of room obliges us to postpone, till next Number, the 
conclusion of our review of Northmore’s Washington. 
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ture; of course Pantomime will be the Caricature-of dra- 
matic poesy: but Caricature has always an aim—an ob- 
ject; it satirizes the vices, the follies and the foibles-of the 
day, whether these exist in mind or in manners; so may 
we expect amoral, even ina Pantomime. This however is 
a thing which seems to have been totally forgotten by the 
collectors of the Pantomime of “ Harlequin Pedlar,” not- 
withstanding the boast of Mr. Kemble, “ that the mana- 
gers would now have time to attend to the production of 
the usual holiday entertainments.” We call them the 
** Collectors,” as the word “ selection,” hitherto used, would 
be a misnomer in the present case, for such a jumble of 
unmeaning absurdity, we believe, was never before pre- 
sented to an admiring Public. It possesses neither story 
nor situation; it ridicules no prevalent foible ; the tricks 
are stale; the music is a tasteless repetition of contrasted 
discords; and the overture is like a baker's pye made up of 
what he has cribbed from those brought to his oven. Yet 
it fills the house, and the nightly burst of laughtér from 
the gods, and the fashionable simper inthe side boxes are 
encouraging hints to the managers, that ¢aste and gentus 
are useless assistants; these crowded, and sometimes over- 
flowing houses, must convince them of their folly, in in- 
curring such heavy losses by their opposition to the pub- 
lic, in the early part of the season. In our last numberwe 
noticed the arrangements which had taken place, these 
indeed were not then ratified, an operation which has 
since been performed through the medium-of a dinner of 
reconciliation, to which the lovers of the drama were invited. 
Those who attended, however, were we believe rather lo- 
vers of the dinner, than of the drama, for whilst they paid 
every attention to the good things which came from the 
cook, they paid but little to those which came from the 


manager, Considered as a panier ies ceremony, it was 
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ene of the oddest we ever heard of,as many of the toast 
would have given the spleen even toastoic; nay had they 
been. selected for the express purpose of fostering a spi- 
rit of animosity, they could not have been chosen more 
unhappily. Indeed we have heard that this reconciliation 
dinner, (asthe O. P.’s were pleased to term it), was only 
distinguished for ewtrage and disorder and that although 
no professed bruisers were introduced, there were more 
bloody noses and torn jackets, than were ever exhibited in 
the pit of Covent Garden Theatre during the late distur- 
bances. Jew King, Mr. Clifford’s beloved bottle compa- 
nion and great supporter, is reported to have declared the 
uproar far exceeded the bellowings of any herd of swine 
since the day when the legion of devils insinuated them- 
selves into certain porcine carcasses. | 

It is only on such occasions as the present and 
among such company that Mr. Clifford appears a great 
character. The Isleworth millers. no longer look up to 
him for support because they are vo longer able to vend 
their suffrages to his patriotic employer; and although we 
have seen him in spirits when haranguing an ‘attorney and 
indecently criticising a/oud, an attorney general's speech, 
while it was in the act of being delivered, in the court of 
King's Bench, we believe he is there too well known to be 
too highly appreciated. 

We have hitherto, in consideration of his great talents, 
abstained from inflicting that exemplary punishment on 
Cooke, which his repeated offences have merited ; but we 
shall refrain no longer. Having roused the indignation of 
the audience by his beastly inebriety in the Roman Fa- 
ther; he recently came forward dressed. im character as 
Richard, and his address: was in character, and was 
indeed as fine a piece of acting as we have ever been 
witness to. ‘The applause was so great as almost to pre- 
vent his being heard, and his assumed humility was soon 
changed to the most barefaced assurance; he even dis- 
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claimed all intention of making an apology, and hav- 
ing broadly confesseil his sins, was scarcely able to refrain 
from laughing at those whio, notwithstanding their late re- 
peated boasts of being the guardiansof public morals, were 
yet content to hail’ with fervent applause, aman who had 
shamelessly outraged every feeling of decency and decorum, 
at a season, too, when the bad effects of example were 
most likely to operate upon the younger classes of society. 

A new actress, a Mrs. Weston, has been brought for- 
ward as Portia, in the Merchant of Venice: if the mana- 
gers merely intend to supply the town with novelty, we 
would recommend them at once to invite aif the heroes 
and heroines of the country boards indiscriminately, as 
they appear hitherto to have been very unfortunate. in 


their selection. Mrs. Weston may fill the part on a rural. 


stage, but we presume more is required by a London au- 
dience than mere accuracy of memory, and a twisting of 
the head, which equalled Harlequin’s in every thing 
but the rapidity of its motion. Mrs. Weston has no varia- 
tion of countenance or manner; when clad as the “ learned 
doctor,” she still gave us theairs and graces of Portia; and 
she was still thesame as /sabel/a, in the revived comedy of 
the “ Conscious Lovers.” With the revival of this elegant 
comedy we are more particularly pleased, as it isalmost the 
only one of thatday free from the glaring double entendres, 
though it is not quite faultless; and we cannot helpnoticing 
that although we admire Mr. Kemble for preserving the o/d 
reading of Shakespeare, yet he would not be accused of in- 
juring the Bard, should he order the omission of that little 
play upon words between Gratiano and Nerissa in the last 
scene of the Merchant of Venice—but if it must be pre- 
served, we will excuse Mr. Farley from bawling it out so 
loud, as to force the attention of every individual in the 
house. A man who wishes now'to spend his evenimgs re- 
gularly at Covent Garden Theatre, is something like an 
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ass in amill, as the constant bill of fare, week after week, 
is, Hamlet, Conscious Lovers, Revenge, Manof the World, 
King Lear, Merchant of Venice, and Harlequim Pedlar, 
which like the iron bed of Procrustes is made to suit all 
customers, who must thus submit for the time to have 
their understandings cut down to its dimensions. Amidst 
such eternal repetition, criticism is completely at a stand, 
for as the awkwardest recruits are taught to hold their 
heads up, something like acting must be expected from such 
frequent practice. 

The Lyceum company have at length ascertained 
that it was neither the excellence of their performers, nor 
the selection of their pieces, which filled their “ttle thea- 
tre to an overflow during the Covent Garden row; their 
«* Sudden Arrivals” have made a hasty departure, and 
they have made an attempt at novelty, by getting up the 
“* Hypocrite” andthe “ Confederacy. 

How gratifying must it be to the ghostly Moni, to find 
his Castle Spectre preserved onthe dramatic shelf, as an 
amusement for good little boys and girls in the Christmas 
holidays, and placed on a level with that sublime effort of 
the imagination, the dramatizing of “ Cinderélla or the 
glass Slipper.” : . 
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Non nostrum tantas componere lites !—Vircir. 
Who shall decide when Doctons disagree ?—Porne 









1, The Works of Alexander Pope; with Observations, &c, 

by the Reverend William Lisle Bowles. 
<¢ We have certainly been disappointed in Mr. Bowles’s edi- 

tion of Pope, which exhibits nefther the industry of a commen» \ 

tator, nor the elegance of a poetical critic. There may be a 

few good remarks, but we sincerely think they are very few.” 

— Edinburgh Review. | 
‘¢ Jn this edition Mr, Bowles appears as a biographer, a com- 

mentator, and a critic ; and in all these offices acquits himself, | 

in our opinion, with credit. His remarks never are superfluous 

or obtrusive. They are the observations of a sensible and acute 

reader ; and, where taste is concerned, are generally correct 

as well as elegant: often displaying a sagacious observation,” 

&c, ‘** This is an excellent edition, sufficient to satisfy any 

expectation that is not unreasonable.” —British Critic. 



















2. A Second Defence of Revealed Religion, in two Sermons, 
&c.; by Richard Watson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Landaff, 


* Errors in last month's article: page 619, line 12, insignificantly is print- 
ed for insignificant; same page, line4 ef note, same omitted after the; p. 
623, l. 11, the omitted after Jn ; p. 624, line 3, perused for pursued, 
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‘¢ The first of these sermons is an ingenious and able defence 
of the credibility,” &c.—Annual Review. 

‘* There is something at once original and extremely powe>- 
ful in the arguments employed in these two discourses. In the 
first, the learned author provesin the most logical manner,” 
&c. * In the second, the same commanding style of logic is 
employed,” &c. ‘* We have no doubt, that the clearness and 
soundness of argument employed in these two discourses, are 
calculated to produce the best effect.”"—-British Critic. 

‘© Judging from mere internal evidence, we should mever have 
conjectured that these sermons were the compositions of the 
ingenious and philosophical Dr. Watson. Indeed we do not 
remember to have avy where met with argumentation more lame 
and inefficient, In both the discourses he evinces logical quib. 
bling instead of sound reasoning. On reviewing his first ser- 
mon in the course of delivering the second, bishop Watson pro- 
nounces it to be * close and logical argumentation;’ but we 
can find /itéle of this quality in et¢her discourse. His explanation 
of the vicarious sacrifice [the subject of the second] is. laboured, 
and as unsatisfactory to himself as it must be to all his readers.” 
—Monthly Review. 


3. A topographical Dictionary of England ; by Nicholas 
Carlisle, F. A. S. 2 volumes quarto, 5 guineas. 

¢ This is a most useful work of reference, executed with 
great labour and care. It has been compiled from the mosé 
accurate sources of information.”—Annual Review, (Intro- 
duction). | 

‘¢ If ever there was a book indispensable, for réference, to 
a vast variety of persons, it is this, which bears at the same time 
every mark of the utmost accuracy that the nature of the matter 
contained will allow us to expect.—This is a very capital work 
of the kind. Every English library must at once receive it as 
an indispensable accession.” —British Critic, and Preface, 
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‘¢ The general utility of this compilation will recommend it 
to a great variety of purchasers : and those who liave occasion 
to consult it, will find it uncommonly accurate in its topographi- 
cal details.””—Critical Review. 

** The price of this work, and its barrenness of amusement 
will necessarily withhold it from general circulation. To point 
out the imperfections and errors that have occurred to us, 


would be a mode of occupying our pages, very far from agree- 
able either to our readers or to Mr, Carlisle.” Eclectic Re- 


view. 

* [tis sporting with public credulity, to talk of suck things 
as ‘ information !’—There is however good in every thing ; and 
shonid such a work not accelerate the dispatch of Dbusisess, it 
mustat least tend to disseminate the virtue of patience.— ihe 
statements of the resident population are éinsullingly delusive. 
The plan of this dictionary is obnoxious to the most tedious aud 
vapid repetitions : it abounds in minute yet vague statements 
of trifling particulars. We only regret that so much genius and 
learning as we know that the author possesses, should have been 
so very laboriously employed in so sterile and in every réspiect 


so unprofitable a publication.” —Antijacobin Review. 


——_— 


4. A Description of Ceylon; by the Reverend James Cor. 


diner, A.M. 
‘6 Mr, Cordiner is an amusing and an instructive traveller.” 


—Annual Review. 
‘¢ Mr. Cordiner’s work is much more ‘ y than might have 


been expected from the nature of the subject.’”’-—Critical Re- 


view (Appendix). 
‘© There is rather an excess of dudé fine wri ee 


Review. 


5. Substance of the Speech of Viscount Sidmouth in the House 
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of Lords, May 17th, 1808, on proposing certain resolutions re- 
specting Danish Merchant ships detained in British Ports, 
‘** An effusion of palitical puritanism exhibiting good, iateq- 
tions but weak iniellect.”’—Antijacobin Review. 
“« This very able and argumentative speech,” &c. —Monthly 


Review. 


6. The Church of England incompletely reformed, a Fast Ser. 
mon ; by George Somers Clarke, D.D. 

‘¢ We admire the author’s learning, and sincerely applaud 
his zeal. His discourse is deserving of the serious considera- 
tion of the higher ecclesiastical powers.””—Annual_ Review. 

‘© Dr. Clarke is very acute in his investigations, and bold in 
his strictures.—A learned and critical examination, follows,!’ 
&c. * This subject is curious aud important, and Dr, Clarke’s 
new rendering of the words will be approved by sound critics.” 
—Monathly Review. 

‘s These, and many similar assertions, are advanced without 
even a pretence to proof.—The doctor’s absurdities are aggra- 
vated by his presumption.—We pass over the shameful style of 
this discourse, and many other particulars which betray great 
sterility of intellect ; and conclude with simply reminding our 
readers and the public, that the mode which Dr. Clarke select. 
ed to manifest his ignorance and folly, and bring dishonour on 
the established church,” &c.—Kclectic Review, 

7. Lyric and other Poems, by Laura Sophia Temple. 

‘© This lady’s present poems are highly elegant, and frequent. 
ly original in thought.”*—British Critic. 

‘¢ Miss Temple possesses little originality of thought.—Ans 
nual Review. 

8. Scottish historical and romantic Bailnds, with Notes, Kc, 
by John Finlay. 
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«¢ Three of the modern ballads are Mr. Finlay’s own compo- 
sitions : they are imitations of the ancient ballads , aud defler 
imitations we have never seen. One of them we shall quote. 
—Both the other poems are erceedingly beautiful.””—Annual 


Review. 
‘¢ Three original poems are added to the colleetion which 


we conclude are to be ascribed to Mr. Finlay himself. They are 
professed imitations of the old historical ballad of his country ; 
and as far as a profusion of unintelligible words and a lament. 
able dearth of poetictl expression and imagery, can entitle them 
to the praise of successful efforts, they appear to us as deserving 
of it as any of the numerous similar compositions which we 
have from time to time had the misfortune to witness.”—Criti- 


eal Review. 





9. Remarks on the Proposals made to Great Britain, for 
opening Negociations for Peace, in the Year 1807; by William 
Roscoe, Esq. 

*¢ The ingenuily and candour which are habitual to. Mr, Ros- 
coe, are conspicuous in the discussion contained in these pages.” 
— Monthly Review. 

“© The author’s late*, and indeed the present, production, 
may be characterised as any thing rather than a temperate aud 
candid discussion of public affairs, for patriotic objects, and 
with a beneficial tendency. ‘They are both grounded on misre- 
presentations, We cannot follow Mr. Roscoe through all his 
exceptions to the conduct of the ministry; which are urged 
with the captiousness, though not the ingenui/y, of a nisi prius 
advocate. It would be an endless task to pursue this writer 
through all bis captious objections to the conduct of adminis. 


* Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences of the present 
War: concerning whieb, see our twenty-first Number (vol. 4. p. 623),.—Sa- 
TARIST. 
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tration, and all his unfair inferences from their expressions.” 
— British Critic. 

10. The Theory of Dreams. 

‘¢ This ingenious author,” &c.—European Magazine. 

‘¢ These are two very curious, inleresting, and learned little 
volumes : they demonstrate much acuteness of remark,” &c.— 
British Critic. 

6¢ We have read these volumes with much pleasure.—Our 
author does not often launch into original disquisition ; but 
when he docs, we think we can perceive the marks ofa sound 
and philosophical mind,”— Universal Magazine. 

‘¢ This is a serious and learned discussion, not devoid of 
amusement. With much erudition and research, the author has 
brought to his subject a remarkable mind ; remarkable at this 
hour, in being both philosophical and religious.’”’—Monthly Mir- 
ror. 

“ This anonymous writer has shewn himself a person of very 
weak intellect. Who, in this age of reason, wants to be con. 
vinced by two volumes of solemn dullness, that it is idle to be. 
lieve in dreams ?’’—Critical Review (Appendix). 

‘¢ This author’s understanding does not scem to be adapted 
either by nature or practice to the laborious exercise of rigid phé- 
losophical discussion.—Monthly Review. 
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11. Dona Inez de Castro ; a Tragedy, from the Portuguese of 
Nicola Luiz: by John Adamson. 

‘¢ Various poets have employed their pens upon this subject : 
Luiz’s play seems the best. An English audience would be 
much pleased with it, as Mr, Adamson has most judiciously 
translated it, ‘Vhe language is correct, and does infinite cre. 


dit to the taste of this y oung gentleman of the north.—No pere 
son of common sensibility cau read this play without feeling all 
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that the author meant he should ; for our passions are prodigi- 
ously interested, nor is our attention drawn aside by any thing 
foreign to the dreadful catastrophe. ‘There are no extrava- 
gant expressions : all is natural; and in many parts there are 
very fine passages.—This tragedy, instead of losing, has gained 
by the franslation. It will ever do Mr. Adamson credit: in- 
deed his acquirements, his judgment, taste and elegance in com- 
position, are known tothe world.”,— Monthly Mirror. 

** The pathetic and interesting story of Inez de Castro has form- 
ed the subject of many tragedies in the languages of Portugal, 
Spain, France, and England; and the particular interest 
which is now towards the two former countries has probably 
induced Mr. Adamson to add one more to the stock of the 
British public, by furnishing them with the present translation. 
We must explicitly avow our opinion, however, that they de- 
tive no real augmentation from this gift; since the p/ay itself 
seems to be remarkably deficient in EVERY requisite oi dramatic 
composition, and Mr. Adamson’s version of itis even below me- 
diocrity. Its diction, though pretending to be poetic, nether 
pleases the fancy with its imagery, nor gratifies the ear by the 
harmony ofits rhythm: iadeed the /anguage is frequently un. 
grammatical, and the syllables are often so unfortunately ar 
ranged that they cannot constitute verse.”—Monthly Review. | 


——? 
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